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The American Fruit Growers Inc., specializes in market- 


ing BETTER FRUIT. 


Fruit under the BLUE GOOSE trade name is now recog- 
nized by dealers and consumers as “UNIFORMLY THE 
BEST.” 


& é A , 
Its universal popularity has been won"y ‘confining the 
BLUE GOOSE strictly to high quality. 


BETTER FRUIT marketed by American Fruit Growers 
Inc., is electrically marked BLUE GOOSE on the fruit §it- 
self to identify its superiority to both dealers and consum- 
ers. 


All growers of BETTER FRUIT will find it to their ad- 
vantage to consult us about marketing their crops this 
season so as to secure full value for their products. 
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Transport Trucks 


Rapid Transport Will Add to Your Net Profits 


Rapid Transport can earn money for you by cutting transportation costs, saving time 


and keeping everlastingly on the job. 


It truly heads the list in trucks designed for fast, 


|-ton transportation, successfully combining those qualities of speed, flexibility, and op- 


erating economy with a general sturdiness of construction that insures long service-life 


and dependable performance. 


With extremely short turning radius, this truck is 
particularly fitted for quick work in narrow _ streets, 


alleys and other places difficult of access. 


The farmer likewise finds it well adapted to use in 
lanes, woods and orchards, while exceptional power 
and lightness in weight make it well suited to all sorts 


of hauling in the field. 


Its speed and economy also afford him an efficient 
means of reaching markets that pay bigger prices for 
his products. Rapid transport is easily capable of 


35 miles an hour, loaded to capacity. 


Regularly equipped with Cord Tires, Electric Lights, 
Starter, Motormeter, Speedometer, Seat, Windshield, 
Bumper, Fenders, Running Boards, Extra Rim and 


Carrier. 


Besides 2000-pound service, the Transport line also 
includes trucks for 3000, 4000, 6000, 7000 and 
10,000-pound transportation. 


Our facilities for meeting service requirements in a 
way that keeps your truck on the job, will interest 


you. Let’s talk it over. 


Bruce Motor Company 


Member T. A. D. Association 


Phones 4515 and 4882 


Franklin Street at 7th Avenue 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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Spraying In Its Relation to 
Better Fruit Production 


By C. M. Slaughter and R. H. F. Dade, Orlando, Florida 


Some able authority has said that 
the San Jose scale was a blessing in 
disguise to the deciduous fruit grow- 
ers as it has forced them to spray to 
keep their trees alive and thereby in- 
crease their profits by controlling the 
other insects and diseases which low- 
er the quality of the fruit. 

Perhaps if some such “calamity” 
befell Florida citrus growers they 
would wake up to the realization that 
they were losing enormous sums 
each year through the depredations of 
insects and fungus diseases which can 
be very easily controlled by thorough 
and systematic spraying. The great 
trouble today is not only the lack of 
spraying, but the seeming indifference 
to thoroughness and time for appli- 
cation. 

The rust mite alone does many 
thousands of dollars worth of dam- 
age each year by lowering the grade 
and reducing the average size of the 
fruit All of this could be prevented, 
as this pest is very easily controlled 
with almost any form of sulphur. One 
to three applications of sulphur at 
the proper time will eliminate all in- 
jury from the rust mite; an expendi- 
ture of a maximum of ten cents a box 
yielding a return of from fifty cents to 
two dollars in higher prices obtained 
for bright fruit over unattractive rus- 
sets. The safest method of determin- 
ing the proper time for spraying is 
to examine the fruit and leaves fre- 
quently and when mites are found on 
majority of them, even in small num- 
bers, an application should be made 


without delay. These pests are us- 
ually most abundant, ,during the late 
spring and summer months although 
they sometimes cause damage in No- 
vember and December. 

White flies and scale insects cause 
most of their damage through the de- 
vitalization of the trees by the extrac- 
tion of sap, but the white fly also 
causes considerable damage by the 
secretion of a “honey-dew” in which 
grows the sooty mould. This, wher 
abundant, covers the leaves, prevent- 
ing their proper functioning and often 
collects around the upper surface of 
the fruit and prevents that portion 
from coloring. Both scale insects and 
white flies are readily controlled with 
the oil emulsions, and one thorough 
application of a good oil spay will re- 
move the sooty mould at once. Good 
results can be obtained by spraying 
at almost any time. but thorough ap- 
plications when these insects are in 
the younger stages produce best re- 
sults. These periods are usually in 
May, July and September but differ 
with the season and locality. 

Melanose, a fungus disease which 
causes rough brown blemishes on 
fruit, is very serious in some sections 
of the State.. Many growers are of 
the opinion that it is useless to try 
to control this disease, but Bordeaux 
Mixture applied at the proper time 
kills the fungus spores and prevents 
damage to the fruit. Oil emulsion in 
this mixture at the regular strength 
will contro] scale and white fly at 
the same time and serves as a spread- 


er for the Bordeaux. It is impossible 
to place a definite date for spraying, 
owing to the difference in seasons, 
but it is necessary to have the fruit 
and leaves covered with a _ thin 
film of fungicide when the spores 
become active which is usually with 
the beginning of the late spring rains. 

Another fungus disease which 
causes considerable damage to grape- 
fruit is scab. This disease produces 
rough scabby projections on the 
fruit causing it to be placed one to 
three grades lower than smooth bright 
fruit. Most of the injury takes place 
before the fruit is an inch in diame- 
ter so that if the surfaces are kept 
covered with lime sulphur or Bor- 
deaux mixture up to that time very 
little damage will result. Scab thrives 
in damp rainy weather. 

In an ordinary season all of the 
above mentioned insects and diseases 
can be commercially controlled at an 
expense of from 15c to 25c a box, de- 
pending on the water supply, labor, 
etc. It is only necessary to glance 
at an auction sales report of fruit 
shipped to any of the various cities 
to see that bright and fancy fruit will 
average from one to two dollars a 
box over russets. 

The time is close at hand -when, 
with the quantity of fruit being pro- 
duced in the State, it will be profit- 
abie to grow only the better grades 
of fruit, and to produce such quality 
thorough and systematic spraying is 
necessary. 
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Better Fruit Production 


The problem of fertilization as ap- 
plied to citrus trees is not altogether 
an easy one. For the production of 
better fruit, its use depends greatly 
upon the proportions of the different 
ingredients and the combinations of 
materials. 

The term fertilizer, as commonly 
used, includes mixtures containing 
nitrogen, ammonia, phosphoric acid 
and potash. These are the essentials 
for insuring the various growths and 
maturity of the fruit crop. 

Nitrogen is generally conceded to 
be the agent most actively concerned 
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in the vegetative functions of vigor- 
ous growth, especially of the stems 
and leaves, but if present in excess, 
gives rise to weak and sappy growth 
which is more easily attacked by in- 
sects and disease. Therefore in con- 
sidering nitrogen as the first plant 
food to make growth for citrus trees, 
the Ammonia should be derived from 
as many sources as practicable. By 
doing this all the ammonia content 
is not released at one time, as would 
be the case were the ammonia all de- 
rived from one source. This also 
gives a more steady, even growth of 
wood and foliage, and to some extent, 
eliminates the chance of losing part 


By C. W. Lyons, Tampa 


of the ammonia because of certain 
weather conditions to which we are 
subject here in Florida. For instance, 
when one source of ammonia is used, 
—say nitrate soda, a heavy fall of 
rain occurring immediately after an 
application of fertilizer would have a 
tendency to cause leaching of the am- 
monia content of the fertilizer, there- 
by causing loss to the _ grower; 
where as if three or four sources of 
ammonia were used, the first source to 
become available, which is nitrate 
soda, would be followed up by the 
ammoniates used as the other sources 
of nitrogen, as they are naturally re- 
leased. 


Phosphoric acid is intimately con- 
cerned in the most vital functions of 
cell life and reproduction. In the 
early life of the young plan it great- 
ly stimulates root production but if 
present in excess it tends to force 
maturity and thg reproductive func- 
tions of the tree causing premature 
bearing. It is supposed to be con- 
cerned also in the proper balancing 
of the flavor of the fruit. In the pro- 
duction of better fruit, phosphoric 
acid should also be derived from more 
than one source. It has been found 
by means of recent tests made by our 
experiment stations of Florida and 
Georgia that a liberal use of acid 
phosphate content in fertlizer helps to 
bind together the particles of the soils 
and will in time give you a stiffer soil, 
from which there will be far less 
leaching of fertilizers in general. Like 
the nitrogen, too much _ phosphoric 
acid should not be used at one time, 
for the reason that it has a tendency 
to stiffen the foliage and make the 
leaves very brittle, as well as pointed 
and somewhat irregular. A very hap- 
py medium for phosphoric acid is the 
use of both acid phosphate and bone 
meal. These will not become avail- 
able at one time, therefore allowing 
the tree to absorb the phosphoric 
acid content of the fertilizer in a 
much easier manner. 


Potash in fertilizer for citrus trees 
is really the most important ingredi- 
ent for full maturity, quality, and to 
some extent, appearance, of the fruit. 
Sulphate potash is generally conceded 
to be the best form of potash to be 
used for fruit trees. While we have 
learned that trees do not require as 
mueh potash in producing good fruit, 


as we at one time thought necessary, 
still at the same time, a _ liberal 
amount of potash should be used in 
at least two of the three applications 
of fertilizer during the year. Potash, 
in addition to helping make a smooth 
fruit with small pores, also stimulates 
proper cells in the fruit, and is in- 
strumental in producing certain or- 
ganic acids essential to the flavor of 
the fruit. It also tends to stimulate 
the fibre and to harden the vegetative 
properties generally which makes for 
better carrying quality of the fruit, 
and increases the ability of the tree 
in resisting insects and disease. It 
likewise assists certain action of the 
blooming and fruit setting of trees. 

The experience of the writer is 
that at least three applications of fer- 
tilizer should be made each year to 
bearing trees. These should be made 
during the months of November, Feb- 
ruary and June. The November appli- 
cation should consist of a fertliizer 
containing 3 to 4 per cent ammonia, 
derived from three or four different 
sources, 8 per cent phosphoric acid, 
and 5 per cent potash. The February 
aplication should contain 4 per cent 
ammonia, 6 per cent phosphoric acid 
and 5 per cent potash. Five per cent 
potash in these two applications of 
fertilizer is sufficient to carry’ the 
trees with growth, bloom and young 
fruit until the June application which 
should contain 3 to 4 per cent ammon- 
ia, 8 per cent phosphoric acid and 8 to 
10 per cent potash. The reason for the 
application of the greatest amount of 
potash at this time is that the trees 
absorb a great deal more plant food at 
this period than at any other time of 
the year, as we are in the midst of 
our rainy season and naturally the 
different ingredients of ammonia and 
phosphoric acid and potash are re- 
leased more quickly than at any other 
time. Also the greatest amount of 
the fruit generally remains on the 
trees for a considerable period, there- 
by allowing the fruit to avail itself of 
all ingredients in the fertilizer. 


The above program is based upon 
the assumption that your trees are 
planted on soil in a neutral state and 
that there is no element contained in 
the soil that would tend to upset this 
program. However, if we were con- 
sidering the fertilization of a grove 


Continued on page 27. 
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Nursery Stocks in Their Rela- 
tion to Better Fruit Production 


By Egbert N. Reasoner, Oneco, Fla. 


In considering the question of the 
production of better citrus fruit there 
is, of course, the consideration of the 
various kinds of stocks on which the 
different varieties are budded,—which 
is the particular phase you have 
asked me to discuss,—and then an- 
other consideration which is so close- 
ly allied to it that it is almost im- 
possible to separate the two. This is 
the question of non-cultivation which 
is being so widely discussed in every 
citrus growing locality today. These 
two, rather than any question of new 
varieties, fertilizers, or spray formu- 
lar or schedules stand out preemi- 
nently as demanding the immediate 
attention of the Citrus Growers of 
today, for they are fundamental and 
essential to the industry. 

It may seem strange at first to link 
these considerations so closely to- 
gether,—but after all, why not? It is 
now generally admitted that the 
question of soil and stocks are inti- 
mately related, for example R. L. is 
prescribed for high dry land and S. O. 
for low damp heavy soils, but is this 
question of soil any less important 
than the treatment of it? Assuming 
that the reader owns his grove al- 
ready, the treatment is all that he 
can change; but little by little in fol- 
lowing the proper methods he can 
build up and actually change his soil, 
as did the late Dudley W. Adams, a 
beloved ex-president of our State 
Horticultural Society in his grove at 
Tangerine. When taking a worn-out 
and forlorn waste he transformed it 
into one of the most prolific tracts in 
that vicinity by adding all the avail- 
able humus possible and letting it lie 
in the soil instead of cultivating it 
to death. His trees were 40 feet 
apart and almost touched and it is 
significant that the middles were al- 
lowed to grow up to Burmuda grass 
which was very rarely disturbed. The 
late E. H. Hart, a great horticulturist 
and writer, began the practice of non- 
cultivation so long ago as 1880 in his 
grove at Federal Point where Para 
grass was allowed to grow at will 
thru the grove, and his fruit was su- 
perb, and unexcelled in its time. Prof- 
iting from his example we have that 
of Dudley Adams as mentioned above 
and also the late E. O. Painter in his 
grove at DeLand. It is also signifi- 
cant that trees thus grown stood the 
cold much better than surrounding 


groves with usual cultivation, in the 
big freezes of 1894-95, and later 
freezes. 

Summing up the advantages of non- 
cultivation as typified by our 
experience and observation it 

1. Decreases your insect pests and 
diseases. 

2. Imparts wonderful color and tex- 
ture to the fruit that cannot be ob- 
tained otherwise. 

3. Prevents untimely growth in 
warm days of winter rendering groves 
less liable to frost damage and holds 
back spring growth and bloom some- 
what. 

4. Conserves and increases the hu- 
mus in the soil, which in turn con- 
serves the fertilizer applied and even 
acts on the inorganic constituents of 
the soil releasing available plant food, 
allowing a wider choice of fertilizers 
without harmful effects. 

5. Conserves the moisture in the 
soil, both by shade preventing evapor- 
ation and by increasing capillary ac- 
tion, and this in turn prevents the 
fruit from drying out and becoming 
“pithy”’,—the greatest drawback to 
the use of Rough Lemon stock. 

By the term “Non-cultivation” it is 
not meant, of course, that the grove 
should be left alone and _ forgotten 
from the date of setting out the trees. 
Cultivation is an essential in “grow- 
ing’ the grove and bringing the trees 
to fruiting size, and once having at- 
tained this, fertilizing must be con- 
tinued with the same care, from late 
January to September only. Pruning 
must be done carefully and the trash 
removed from the grove to decrease 
the danger from scale and fungus on 
this old wood; the grove will have to 
be mowed regularly and the _ trees 
hoed close to the trunks to keep 
down weeds: but cultivate very sel- 
dom indeed, if at all, and then only 
from March Ist to the first rains of 
May or June. This is not meant to 
be dogmatic as much depends on in- 
dividual conditions but if it perhaps 
suggests some food for thought to the 
grower who is burning his brains out, 
and all the humus his soil ever had, in 
religiously cultivating his grove every 
two weeks, Winter and Summer just 
because somebody told him so, _ it 
shall not have been written in vain. 

But to return to the question of 
stocks. Here again ours is a middle 
course. We are not so biased as to 


own 


think there is no worth-while stock 
but rough lemon, nor do we insist as 
some do that sour stock is the only 
kind worth planting, but granting to 
each its own peculiar advantages as 
established by experiment (for one 
must KNOW, not opine or imagine) 
we strive to suit to each individual 
soil, location, condition, and variety 
that particular stock which will re- 
pay the largest returns in the great- 
est amount of fancy fruit. 

It is strange perhaps that a firm 
which first introduced rough lemon 
stock should of late years have turned 
almost exclusively to sour orange. 
This is no reflection on the value of 
rough lemon, but merely because the 
majority of our sales have been thru 
a section of heavier soils on which 
sour orange does well and where the 
better quality of fruit produced by 
this stock makes it advisable to use 
it. And for this same reason we are 
now advocating the use of another 
newer stock, the Cleopatra mandarin, 
for all varieties of the mandarin type, 
kumquats, round oranges, etc. 

The use of rough lemon as a stock 
dates from 1876-1882 when some of 
the large old trees growing wild in 
the hammocks of Manatee county 
were budded over to commercial va- 
rieties. In 1883 the late P. W. Reas- 
oner, realizing from observation of 
these trees the value of this stock, 
offered the first commercial nursery 
stock grown on rough lemon roots. 
And from that date it has been grown 
in increasing quantities until today 
well over half the nursery’ stock 
grown in Florida is on this root. 

The advantages of rough lemon 
stock are briefly: 

1. Quick growth, producing a grove 
in the minimum of time and a larger 
bearing surface than other stocks of 
the same age. 

2. Wonderful root system that al- 
lows it to stand more drought than 
sour orange and therefore grow on 
the light, sandy soils with a greater 
feeding range. 

Its disadvantages are: 

1. Lack of hardiness, confining its 
use to the central and southern sec- 
tions of the citrus belt. 

2. Tendency to burst into new 
growth and bloom with a few warm 
days of winter or early spring, thus 
often being caught: and seriously in- 


Continued on page 27. 
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Packing. House Equipment in 
Its Relation to Better Fruit 


By B. C. Skinner, Dunedin, Florida 


Better fruit means primarily, bet- 


ter appearing fruit. The quality of. 


the contents is important, but the 
fruit buyer pays a price according to 
the appearance the fruit will make on 
h‘s fruit stand. 

Fruit growers everywhere are 
working towards producing better 
fruit, and the packing house manager 
should do all in his power to aid by 
putting up the best possible package 
and by handling the fruit in such a 
way as to give it the best possible ap- 
pearance when finally packed. 

He can uo this in many ways. It 

has been said that the price of the 
fruit is made in the packing house. 
One evidence of this fact is contained 
in the market reports which show a 
large variation in the price paid for 
different brands of fruit. Fruit pick- 
ed in the same territory and of very 
similar quality often brings twenty- 
five cents to a dollar difference in 
price. And when the fruit is scarce 
and prices high this difference is 
sometimes as high as five dollars per 
box. . 
Machinery is generally considered 
to be for labor saving, but many of 
the machines in the packing house 
contribute directly to the appearance 
of the fruit. 

The first machine is the washer. It 
is important that the brushes on this 
machine be in good condition and the 
washer in good condition to do a 
thorough job of cleaning. White fly 
smut left on the fruit either around 
the stem end or in spots over the 
fruit, detracts a great deal from its 
appearance. At the end of the sea- 
son it is quite common to see some 
packing house washers being operat- 
ed with brushers entirely worn out 
which not only damages the fruit, but 
does a poor job of cleaning. A penny 
wise and pound foolish policy. The 
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brushes should be renewed. 

The past year has seen a great in- 
crease in the length of the polishers 
used in the packing house. In many 
cases polishers have been installed 
with 18 inch brushes, and 10 inch 
brushes are very common. This de- 
mand has been built up by the desire 
of the packer to improve the appear- 
ance of his fruit, working towards 
this end of “Better Fruit.” 

Another factor contributing to the 
use of polishers has been the use of 
“Brogdex” in many houses, which is 
used to improve the appearance of 
the fruit. The “Brogdex” does not 
so much improve the appearance of 
the fruit at the packing house, but the 
results in improved appearance of the 
fruit when it reaches the retailer are 
great on account of the withering and 
wilting of fruit not Brogdexed. The 
“Brogdex” prevents this wilting, and 
the appearance of the fruit when it 
arrives at the market is the same as 
when it leaves the packing house. 
The advantage of this will be quick- 
ly appreciated by anyone who has 
bought fruits in the markets in the 
North, finding them soft and partly 
wilted even on the best fruit stands, 
even though when they leave’ the 
packing house they are firm and the 
texture of the skin is smooth. 

The grading belt influences the ap- 


pearance of the package. Any box of 
fruit or any package of fruit is judged 
by the poorest fruit in the package. 
If the grading is not done carefully 
and the poor fruit is put in a pack- 
age of fruit supposed to be of high 
grade, the buyer will judge the entire 
package by this poorest fruit. It is 
therefore important to use a roller 
grading belt which will turn the fruit 
and enable the grader to see all sides 
of it. He must be sure he is getting 
fruit of the proper quality into the 
proper grade. 

The sizers should be carefully ad- 
justed to give accurate sizing. A uni- 
form size of fruit in a package great- 
ly affects the appearance of it. A 
psychologist would probably be able 
to explain why several articles of 
the same size are more pleasing to 
the eye than several articles slightly 
different in size, but the fact remains 
that they are very much more at- 
tractive in appearance. 

The packing house manager must 
see that his machinery is the best 
equipment and of proper capacity to 
handle his output so that he can get 
results without over-loading the ma- 
chinery, and thus detracting from its 
efficiency. He must keep his ma- 
chines in good repair and properly ad- 
justed to do the work they are in- 
tended to do. “A chain is as strong 
as its weakest link“ and every step 
in the process of handling the fruit 
must be done right if the best appear- 
ance is to result. 

The very best efforts of the fruit 
grower will go for naught if the pack- 
ing house manager does not do his 
part towards improving the appear- 
ance of the fruit and putting up the 
best possible package. 

A study of the market reports 
shows a high price received for cer- 
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Marketing Better Fruit 


By F.L. Skelly, American Fruit Growers Inc., Orlando 


The American Fruit Growers Inc., 
from its inception has recognized that 
the production of better fruit, and 
particularly the proper handling from 
the tree to the consumer, is of vital 
interest to every citrus grower of this 
State. 

The subject, “Marketing of Better 
Fruit”, can best be handled under five 
heads as follows: “Growing”, “Har- 
vesting”, “Transportation”, “Advertis- 
ing’, and “Marketing”. 

Growing 

The problems entering into the pro- 
duction of fruit of superior quality 
have for many years been the subject 
of earnest study and experimentation 
and the most progressive growers are 
giving closer attention to cultivation, 
fertilization, and spraying along scien- 
tific lines and are without doubt pro- 
ducing fruit of much higher quality 
and more attractive texture, general- 
ly, than ever before. 

The Florida grower is beginning to 
realize that the care of citrus trees 
must be carried on _ systematically 
throughout the entire year and not 
confined to sporadic efforts during or 
immediately preceding the season of 
maturity. The use of modern machin- 
ery has not only greatly reduced the 
disagreeable and laborious features 
connected with grove work, but after 
the initial outlay the expense has al- 
so been greatly reduced. Constant 
study and continued experiments in 
fertlization, not only by the growers 
themselves but by the various Govern- 
ment and State agencies, have to a 
large degree removed the hazards of 
improper and injurious ingredients 
and standardized the manufacture and 
application of plant foods adapted to 
each season and condition. 

Harvesting 

One of the most important points in 
the discussion of better fruits is the 
harvesting of the product. After the 
grower has spent many months and 
infinite care and gone to great ex- 
pense in producing a fine crop of 
fruit, it is frequently the case that 
when harvesting season comes there 
is undue haste in picking and hand- 
ling and the fruit is needlessly dam- 
aged by clipper cuts, long stems, 
yruises, etc. This fruit will not only 
decay itself, but if the weather condi- 
tions are not favorable decay will 
spread to the other fruit in the boxes. 
During the process ef washing and 
grading, the long stems coning into 
contact with the other fruit cause 
punctures and bruises which also re- 


sult in serious decay. 

There is also conside-abl2 rough 
handling in loading fruit on trucks 
and unoadling it at the packing house 
and it is surprising that the 
practice of allowing cr2w3 to ride on 
the tcp of the load contiare:, as fruit 
is thereby mashed and ti:2 inner cells 
broken and the keeping quality of the 
fruit destroyed. It is hard to estiinate 
the amount of loss caused by these 
careless practices. Of course, these 
conditions are improving but as the 
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human element is so largely involved 
it is necessary at all times to con- 
duct work under close and efficient 
supervision. 

All damage from these causes even- 
tually results in loss to the grower, 
as even if no immediate allowances 
are demanded on a particular ship- 
ment a continuation of these condi- 
tions will bring the grower’s brand 
into disrepute. 

Transportation 

In the preparation of citrus fruit 
for transportation it is most neces- 
sary that only best material be used in 
the construction of the containers 
and also that special attention be 





given to their making, as faulty ma- 
terial and poor workmanship produce 
a week and undependable package 
which cannot be expected to with- 
stand even the usual transportation 
hazards. 

Another feature of utmost impor- 
tance is the loading, stowing, and 
bracing of crates in cars. Even the 
best of crates cannot be expected to 
reach destination in good condition 
unless loaded in such manner as will 
prevent shifting in transit. The ex- 
tra expense of properly loading and 
stripping is more than offset by the 
satisfaction of having fruit reach des- 
tination with the lading uniform and 
attractive instead of having the boxes 
smashed and broken, with consequent 
bruised and damaged fruit. 

Whether fruit is shipped under ven- 
tilation or refrigeration it is absolute- 
ly imperative that boxes be so load- 
ed as to permit of free circulation of 
anr between the grates and also over- 
head, thereby keeping the fruit in dry 
condition and preventing the introduc- 
tion of and the advance of mold and 
decay. 

In past years the biggest problems 
of the Traffic Managers have been 
the collection of loss and damage 
claims. However, the present day 
official realizes that & greater service 
to his employer is the prevention of 
claims accomplished through a close 
study of conditions and the proper 
education of the employees engaged 
in the preparation of fruit for trans- 
portation. 

Advertising 

It is now recognized by the import- 
ant distributing agencies that adver- 
tising is one of the greatest sales 
forces. While judicious advertising 
of fresh fruits is of incalculable value 
to the grower it is also of much value 
to the consumer in the formation of 
correct food habits. This is particu- 
larly true of citrus fruit, as citrus 
fruit juices are now recommended by 
all prominent dieticians both on ac- 
count of their hygienic and food value. 

The American Fruit Growers Inc., 
has realized from the outset that in 
order to keep an advertised trade 
name before the public it is netcessary 
to have a large enough volume of pro- 
ducts under this trade name to keep 
the market supplied at all times. Blue 
Goose products, both fresh fruit and 
vegetables, are to be had by con- 
sumers of the United States and Can- 
ada every day in the year. 


Continued from page 9. 
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BETTER FRUIT. 





The Citrus Industry takes both pride and pleas- 
ure in presenting to its readers this month a num- 
ber of articles bearing on the subject of “Better 
Fruit” in relation to its production, harvesting, 
preparation and marketing. These articles have 
been prepared by men well known to the citrus 
growers of Florida—men who have made a thor- 
ough and.careful study of the topics handled and 
who are recognized as authorities in their special 
fields. 

Every citrus grower and every individual con- 
nected in any manner with the handling or sale 
of citrus fruits, recognizes the importance and 
the need of producing better fruit and placing it 
on the market and in the hands of the ultimate 
consumer in better condition than has been the 
general practice in time past. 

True, Florida produces the best citrus fruits 
known to the trade, but not all Florida fruit is of 
better variety. Unfortunately, all too little of the 
fruit which has been shipped from Florida has 
been of this high type of excellence. This has 
been due to no fault of the Florida soil or climate, 
but rather to a lack of realization of what the 
shipment of inferior fruit meant to the grower in 
loss of revenue and ultimate profit. Of late this 
realization has been forced home to the pocket 
of the grower in such a manner that the subject 
can no longer be ignored. 

During the past two or three years, the subject 
of better fruit has been discussed at every gath- 
ering of citrus men. It has held a prominent place 
at meetings of the Horticultural Society and Cit- 
rus Seminars. Columns of data, the results of 
scientific and practical experiments of successful 
growers have been printed in the newspapers and 
class publications. Shippers and marketing or- 
ganizations have joined in the crusade and the 
subject has assumed first place wherever growers 
congregate. In this campaign for better fruit, 
The Citrus Industry has taken a prominent and 
leading part. 

As the result of the discussions and practical 
experiments which have been made, it is quite 
certain that the percentage of high grade fruit— 
fruit which will grade “fancy” and “bright”— 
which will be shipped from Florida during the 
shipping season just opening, will be higher than 
in any previous year. That this percentage 
will steadily increase from year to year, as grow- 
ers give more careful study to the methods essen- 
tial to the production of quality fruit, The Citrus 


Industry confidently believes. Instead of being 
the exception, we believe that within the next 
few years the shipment of “fancy” grades from 
Florida will be the rule, and that the ratio of 
“goldens” and “russets” will steadily and rapidly 
decline. 

If the articles appearing in this issue, and oth- 
ers which will follow from time to time, shall con- 
tribute in some measure to this end, The Citrus 
Industry will feel that its efforts to stimulate the 
production of “Better Fruit” have been amply re- 
warded in hastening the day when the Florida 
citrus grower and Florida citrus fruit shall have 
“come into their own.” 


A KINDLY WAY TO ADVERTISE 





More and more the practice of sending fruit to 
gatherings in the north as an advertisement of 
what can be raised in this state of Florida, is 
being extended, says the Miami Herald. 

Those who have not been present at an asso- 
ciation dinner or banquet in the north when some 
of Florida’s delightful fruit is laid before the 
guests for the first time, have yet to learn what a 
surprise and delight it is to the guests to have the 
opportunity to experiment with the novelty. 

A month or two ago the Chamber of Commerce 
sent to Missoula, Montana, a number of crates of 
mangoes, to be served at a banquet to be given 
the members of the National Editorial associa- 
tion. The fruit was received in Missoula on time 
and in good condition. It was placed on ice and 
when the time came was placed before several 
hundred guests, hardly any one of whom had 
ever heard of the mango, let alone tasting it. Its 
reception was such as to please the most ardent 
Florida grdwer, and the resulting advertising for 
Dade county and Miami was invaluable. 

One incident in connection with that affair is 
worth noting. After the banquet was over, two 
United States military officers sought out the 
Miamian who had introduced the fruit, and de- 
lightedly thanked the Chamber of Commerce for 
the opportunity again to eat a mango. They both 
stated that they had not tasted a mango since 
they were stationed in the Philippines, years ago, 
and neither one knew that the mango could be 
raised on the soil of the United States. 

Avocadoes are frequently sent to similar occa- 
sions in the north and are always greeted with 
surprise and delight by those who, for the first 
time, or for any time for that matter, have the 
opportunity to eat them. There are other fruits 
that can also be sent to add to the enjoyment of 
gatherings of the kind mentioned. 

This practice of sending these fruits ought to 
be continued whenever it is possible, for it is one 
of the kindliest of acts to a friendly people and, at 
the same time, one of the best advertisements 
this state could possibly have. 


With California’s summer shipments out of the 
way before the Florida crop gets on the market, 
and with California’s late crop cut short, Florida 
growers and most shippers are anticipating fair 
prices for the crop throughout the shipping sea- 
son. 
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WHY NOT GET THE ADULTERATORS 

State legislation and court decisions in Wiscon- 
sin have put an end to the sale in that state of 
milk substitutes and milk compounds. A state 
law was enacted prohibiting the manufacture and 
sale of compounds of skimmed milk and vegetable 
oils. The state supreme court has upheld the law. 

Florida and California, the home states of the 
orange, grapefruit, lemon and lime, are overrun 
with the vendors of bogus fruit juice drinks which 
are sold to the public under the guise of being 
the pure juice of the native fruit. Where such 
drinks are actually made from the juice of fresh 
oranges, grapefruit, lemons or limes, their sale 
should be encouraged as adding to the legitimate 
consumption of these fruits while providing a 
healthy and invigorating drink for the consumer. 

But a vast amount of “stuff” is being sold un- 
der the guise of fruit juices which never gained a 
speaking acquaintance with the fruit itself. The 
sale of these bogus drinks is an actual injury to 
the citrus industry and an abomination to the 
stomach of the consumer. ~— 

The state legislatures of Florida and Califor- 
nia might well take an example from Wisconsin 
and enact laws to prohibit the sale of bogus fruit 
drinks. Such action would certainly result in in- 
creasing the demand for and sale of real fruit 
juices and by that much would increase the local 
demand for such fruits. The seller of real fruit 
juices should be encouraged in every possible 
way, but the vendor of bogus drinks should be 
barred from doing business. 


THE BEAUTY AND VALUE OF TREES 
Every citrus grower is interested in trees. 
Primarily, of course, in citrus trees; but as hor- 

ticulturists, in trees of every sort, merely as trees. 

Being thus interested:in trees, every horticul- 
turist will apprciate the following beautiful trib- 
ute to trees en masse from the pen of that noted 
nature-lover, Mr. Clarence Ousley: 

Trees are the arms of Mother Earth, lifted up 
in worship of her Maker. Where they are beauty 
dwells; where they are not the land is ugly, 
though it be rich, for its richness is but greasy 
fatness and its saudy raiment is but cheap imi- 
tation of forest finery. 

7 — are the shelter of man and beast and 
ird. 

They furnish the roof above us, the shade 
about us, and the nesting places of love and song. 

They call children out to play. 

They entice sweethearts into leafy coverts to 
seal their vows with fond caresses. 

They console and gratefully reward old age. 

They are the fittest ornaments of wealth and 
the inalienable possessions of the poor who can 
enjoy them without having title to them. 


They are the masts that fly the flags of all na- 


tions and the sails of all the seas. 

They are the timbers that bridge forbidding 
streams. . 

They bear the wires of the world’s intelligence. 

They hold the rails that carry the traffic of the 
continent. 

They are carved and polished furnishing of the 
home. 

They cradle the young and coffin the dead. 
Trees are nature’s prime sources of food; their 
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fruits and nuts gave sustenance to the first tribes 
of men and are the sweetest and most nourishing 
of the earth’s products. 

Trees herald the spring with glorious banners 
and leaf and bloom; they clothe the autumn in 
garments of gold and royal purple; bared to the 
winter’s cold, they are the harp of the winds, 
and they whisper the music of the infinite spaces. 

Before the earth could be peopled it was set 
thick with trees, and when man has run his 
course and the race we know has disappeared in 
the completeness of its mission or perishes in the 
destruction of its trees, the earth will spring up 
again with new forests to shelter and sustain a 
new race of men and beasts and birds to work 
out a greater destiny. 

Perhaps, if we are wise enough to replenish our 
wasting forests and to make ourselves worthy 
of the gift of treés, we may be permitted to ac- 
complish that greater destiny which the Mighty 
Forester, the Perfect Orchadist, the Loving Fath- 
er requires in the fulfillment of His sublime pur- 
pose. 


With an abundant crop of citrus fruit, as now 
seems probable, the buyer is going to be some- 
what “finiky” in the matter of his selection. He 
is going to demand that the fruit he buys not only 
tastes well, but that it looks well. It behooves 
the grower and shipper to see that this demand of 
the buyer is met by the fruit which leaves Florida 
next shipping season. 


Florida nurseries report heavy bookings of or- 
ders for future delivery, indicating that citrus 
plantings during the coming winter months will 
be fully up to the standard of the past three years. 


Lake county is making a strong bid for favor 
with the buyers of citrus groves and citrus lands. 
Many sales have been reported from that fast de- 
veloping county during the past few weeks. 


Florida growers will have the advantage of 
superior marketing organizations the coming 
season to an extent which they have never en- 
joyed before. 


The grower who produces fancy fruit should 
see that his fruit gets to market in a fancy wrap- 
per and a fancy package. Make it “fancy” all the 
way around. 


| IMPORTANT NOTICE! | 


Through an error in make-up, the ‘‘contin- 
ued’’ line at the ‘‘break-over’’ of the article on 
‘Marketing Better Fruit,’’ by F. L. Skelly, at 
the bottom of page 9, reads: ‘Continued from 
page 9,”’ instead of ‘‘Continued on page 26,”’ as 
it should read. The continuation of this most 
interesting article will be found on page 26, and 
merits the careful study of every grower who 
is interested in Better Fruit. 
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“Processing In Its Relation to 
Better Fruit 


By A. W. Conklin, Winter Haven, Florida 


There is no doubt that the one out- 
standing accomplishment of recent 
years for the betterment of fruit go- 
ing to the markets, is the Brogdex 
Method. First used about a year ago, 
after being successfully tried on thou- 
sands of carloads of fruit in both Flor- 
ida and California, this season it will 
be used on millions of boxes of citrus 
fruit being marketed in the United 
States and other countries. Growers 
and shippers have faith in the meth- 


tunity to observe Brogdexed fruit in 
comparison with un-Brogdexed fruit. 
The process is owned and operated by 
the Brogdex Company with main of- 
fices in Winter Haven, Florida and 
Riverside, California, and branch of- 
fices in various places in the two 
States. It was originated by this 
Company and first used about a year 
ago on Florida fruit, about 2400 cars 
being Brogdexed the first season. It 
was later taken to California where 
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od after watching results on their 
own or their neighbors fruit and buy- 
ers and dealers have become enthus- 
iastic over its possibilities after hand- 
ling Brogdexed fruit in the markets 
during twelve months time. Brog- 
dexed fruit has become international- 
ly known, having been shipped _ to 
practically every corner of the earth. 
Its greatest advantage being that it 
will carry fruit for long distances 
without the slightest deterioration of 
the fruit taking place. The slogan 
which was adopted for Brogdexed 
fruit at the very beginning of the use 
of the Brogdex Method, ‘Fruit to the 
Consumer in as Perfect Condition as 
when it Leaves the Tree,” has. been 
exemplified hundreds of times in the 
great quantity of fruit, that weeks aft- 
er being Brogdexed went to the con- 
sumer with the same fresh, firm ap- 
pearance and natural flavor it had 
when it left the tree. 


No doubt every reader of the Citrus 
Industry is familiar with the Brogdex 
Method or has at least had an oppor- 


in spite of the freeze of last season it 
has been highly successful and many 
carloads of citrus fruit in that State 
have been haridled by the Brogdexed 
Method. It will be used quite exten- 
sively in Porto Rico this season as 
well as in California and Florida and 
in all probability it will be used in 
several other countries where citrus 
is grown, as contracts for the right to 
use the Brogdex Method in several 
foreign countries are under considera- 
tion by the Brogdex Company at this 
time. The mechanical and chemical 
operations of Brogdexing are handled 
by the Brogdex Company in each 
packing house where the Brogdex 
Method is used.. The Company sends 
out trained operators to handle the 
method in the packing houses to con- 
trol the process in order that ‘t may 
be intelligently and properly handled 
and for the purpose of uniformity. 
A charge of so much per box being 
made to the packing houses for Brog- 
dexing. 

The Brogdex Method benefits all 


concerned in handling the fruit. Its 
main purpose being to carry the fruit 
through the shipping and marketing 
processes to the consumer with the 
same fresh taste and appearance it 
has when it is picked from the tree. 
That it has done this successfully is 
proven by the fact that letters are 
received daily by the Brogdex Com- 
pany from fruit buyers and dealers, 
endorsing the method and stating that 
they expect to buy Brogdexed fruit 
exclusively hereafter. 

The benefits of Brogdexing to the 
various people interested in the fruit 
from the time it is picked until it is 
eaten have been told in a booklet en- 
titled “The Brogdex Method.” The 
grower, by the use of the Brogdex 
Method on his fruit, is assured of a 
minimum of loss through rotting and 
shrinking and a maximum price be- 
cause of the positive quality of his 
fruit in the market. This applies of 
course, where his fruit is consigned 
or shipped through an agent or an as- 
sociation. 

The packer‘and shipper has the 
guesswork eliminated from his pack. 
He knows the fruit will arrive in the 
market in perfect condition and will 
please the buyer from its appearance 
and weight, and he is saved the 
trouble and expense of pre-cooling.. 

The jobber does not need cold stor- 
age for Brogdexed fruit; he need not 
dispose of fruit during a depressed 
market and he can command the mar- 
ket with Brogdexed fruit in compari- 
son with un-Brogdexed fruit. 

The retailer is assured of fresh fruit 
at all times. He can buy in larger 
quantities, thereby gaining in price. 
He does. not need to ice. His cus- 
tomers will be pleased and there will 
be no waste from fruit rotting or 
shrinking. 

The consumer is always interested 
in getting attractive and finely flavor- 
ed fruit. It will also enable him to 
buy by the box where heretofore he 
could only buy by the dozen fruits. 

The exvenre of Brogdexing is na- 
turally taken care of in the better 
nrice that will be received for fruit 
hardled by the Brogdex Method. 
There will also be more revenue be- 
cause of the lessened amount of rot- 
ting and shrinking where Brogdexing 


Continued on page 28 
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Thirteen 


How One Grower Produces 
Better Fruit 


From a four acre bean field farm 
With a two room box house in 1906 to 
dn @éstate with one hundred acres 
planted to citrus grove, a fine country 
home, modern in every way, with wat- 
er system and electric lights, is the 
transition of Mr. Eli C. Walker’s grove. 
How this has been accomplished in so 
short a period without outside re- 
sources but entirely from the pro- 
ceéds of the farm and grove itself, is 
an interesting story, and the methods 
employed by Mr. Walker in the suc- 
cessful handling of his grove will no 
doubt be helpful to others who are 
engaging in the citrus industry under 
similar circumstances. 


I mention surroundings here for the 
reason that Mr. Walker was very 
careful to mention during the inter- 
view that the treatment that had been 
Suc¢essful in his groves would not be 
successfiil with grovés planted on en- 
tirely différént soils and in different 
environment. In this Gonnéction I 
would add, theré is no one question 
to be solved in successftil citrus cul- 
ture of greater importance than that 
of knowing your soil and climatic con- 
ditions in order to intelligently follow 
rules of care and culture applicable 
to your location. 

The Walker grove is on hammock 
land. The first six acres planted was 
in 1906-7 on land that had been farmed 
in beans for years and was somewhat 
reduced in fertility. Fresh soil from 
the hammock was hauled in and put in 
the mounds for the trees. The next 
planting of four acres was made in 
1910 in fresh cleared hammock land 
adjoining the other grove, which to- 
gether form the grove that has be- 
come widely known from its heavy 
production and quality of fruit. 

This ten acre grove is fifty-fifty 
grapefruit and oranges. The crop for 
the past six years has been 4000 to 
6000 boxes annually, reaching 6000 
boxes in 1921. Mr. Walker always 
sells his fruit at the orchard, either by 
the lump or so much per box on the 
trees, the latter way as a rule, always 
receiving top prices because of the 
high quality of his fruit. The income 
from this grove has averaged ten 
thousand dollars each year for the 
Past five years. An additional six 
acres is now bearing. This grove pro- 
duced sufficient last year to add ma- 
terially to the 6000 boxes from the 


tén acre grove. The rest of the 100 
acres planted | is from one to five 
years old, some having been planted 
each year. 

Mr. Walker cultivates his young 
groves up to bearing age. After that 
he mows the vegetation, also flat 
weeds the entire grove once each year. 
Does not use plows or disks in the 
bearing grove. He fertilizes regularly 
twice a year, first of January and first 
of June, and if any trees in any part 
of the grove from appearance need 
application more often he gives it be- 
tween the times of the regular appli- 
cations... During the period that the 
per cent of Potash was low in the 
fertilizer, he decided it would be a 
good idea to use sulphate of potash 
alone. Soon as obtainable and for the 
past two years he has used each year 
at the rate of 1500 pounds to twenty 
five acres and is satisfied with the 
result. I asked him why he did not 
use hardwood ashes instead of the 
sulphate of potash. He said he would 
prefer the hardwood ashes if he could 
get them with high enough per cent 
potash but that in his experience in 
buying ashes he had not been able to 
get them with any potash scarcely 
when tested by analysis. He would 
not advise using much barnyard ma- 
nure on hammock soil, but would use 
it on the thinner and more sandy soils 
if he could get it. He mentioned two 
groves that he knew of growing on 
the high sandy land, of the old Indian 
River seedling variety, that were 
headed high so the cattle would not 
browse them and was owned by a 
stock man who penned his cattle in 
one grove One year and the other the 
next year, thus providing all the fer- 
tilizer these groves received and with 
splendid results. 

Mr. Walker practices through prun- 
ing. He says he considers this very 
important, and that special care should 
be taken to remove all dead limbs 
and twigs each year. He does not 
permit any live stock in his grove 
because the trees are headed low and 
che stock would browse the limbs. 
He muzzles his horses or mules when 
being used in the groves to keep them 
from nipping the twigs. Mr. Walker 
uses colored help practically alto- 
gether. Has good tenant houses for 
men, some of whom have been with 


him during the lifetime of his grove. 


By Geo. T. Tippin, Vero, Florida 


These he has trained how the work 
should be done in each department. 
He has taught them the real scien- 
tific principles of horticulture by tell- 
ing them and showing them that 
trees are like animals. If they would 
have the animals healthy, with strong 
vitality, good blood circulation, they 
must feed and water them well and 
regularly. That if they would have the 
animal feeling fine they must groom 
him well. So with the tree, in order 
to have strong vitality, good sap cir- 
culation, good healthy foliage, and | 
profitable crops, it must be properly 
and regularly fed, cultivated and 
pruned. As the animal in good condi- 
tion is less liable to the attacks of 
disease, vermin or cold, so the tree 
with strong vitality, good vigorous 


growth and healthy foliage, is less 
liable to the attacks of fungus, insect 
pests and frost. 

Spraying being one of the most im- 
portant things in many groves of Flor- 


ida, the reader of this story of Mr. 
Walker’s grove will wonder why I 
have not already discussed that phase 
of grove treatment and the methods 
used in this grove. Mr. Walker has 
never sprayed his trees as it has never 
been necessary for the protection of 
the trees or the development of high 
grade fruit up to this time. His idea 
is that by keeping his trees in good 
healthy growing condition by judi- 
cious culture, and feeding, avoiding 
spasmodic growths and too long dor- 
mant periods, the studied application 
of fertilizers suitable for the growing 
and development of finished fruit, has 
given him the results he has had 
without spraying. 

There are many groves in the Indian 
River section in similar environment 
that have never been sprayed, which 
are annually producing fruit of high 
quality. This is not mentioned to 
argue against spraying for in most 
instances it seems to be absolutely 
necessary to give first-class fruit, but 
only to emphasize the fact that the 
grower should study well his own con- 
ditions and adopt those practices best 
suited to his own needs, getting 
away from the idea that what is neccs- 
sary and good for a grove in one sec- 
tion of the country is necessarily good 
for all sections. 


Mr. Walker says he has studied his 


Continued on page 28. 
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Control White Fly for 
Better Fruit 


By Alvin Fox 


The “White Fly” is a minute insect 
resembling a gnat which, in its lar- 
val stages, looks like a yellowish 
green dot on the undersides of the 
leaf. Early in the spring, transfor- 
mation to the pupal stage occurs. The 
adults begin to appear by the middle 
of March and continue to emerge 
through April. The eggs deposited by 
this brood develop in about three 
weeks, hatching into larvae the mid- 
dle of April to the first of May. 

The adults of the second brood be- 
gin to emerge by the middle of June 
and continue to appear until the mid- 
dle of July. Between the middle of 
July and the middle of September, a 
third brood is developed, the larvae 
of which, hatching about the last of 
October carry the insect through the 
winter. 

The white fly causes grave injury to 
citrus trees by sucking the sap. The 
pupa exudes a substance called “hon- 
ey dew” which, falling on leaves and 
fruit, forms a thin coating on which 
grows a black smutty fungus called 
“sooty mold”. This prevents’ the 
green coloring matter in the leaves 
from supplying crude plant food, 
which trees use in making growth 
and fruit. Bloom is suppressed, 
growth is stunted and a light crop re- 
sults. 

When the upper half of fruit is cov- 
ered with sooty mold, the rind be- 
neath may remain green indefinitely, 
while the lower part of the fruit is 
well colored. . This retards ripening 
and prevents marketing of early fruit; 
increases the percentage of culls and 
lowers the grade of the fruit. Fruit 
covered with sooty mold is also dif- 
ficult to wash properly for shipment. 

Infestation by white fly appears to 
weaken the resistance of trees against 
foot rot, die back, melanose, wither- 
tip and drought and favors the mul- 
tiplication of scale insects. The cost 
of maintaining an infested grove is 
greatly increased. More pruning is 
necessary and at least fifteen per cent 
more fertilizer is needed. Sale profits 
are certain to be reduced at least 
fifty per cent and frequently vanish 
altogether. 

Spraying is necessary to control 
white fly and may be used at any time 
in the year when white flies are pres- 
ent in sufficient numbers to warrant 
spraying. Never spray, however, dur- 
ing the time the trees are blooming. 
Spraying kills the eggs of white fly 
but it is better to spray ag soon as 


possible after the eggs are hatched, 
ts then the young larvae are very 
tender and easily killed. 

There are two periods when spray- 
ing will kill a maximum number of in- 
sects. The first in May and the sec- 
ond in October or November, or be- 
fore February first. It is impossible 
to give exact dates as the time varies 
in each locality and from year. The 
best way to determine when to spray 
is to examine frequently the under- 
side of leaves with a good lens and 
when nearly all the eggs are hatched, 
get to work and spray. 

The next best plan is to watch the 
flight of the adults and to spray about 
two weeks after the main flight ceas- 
es. Spraying for woolly white fly 
must be done as soon as possible after 
the eggs hatch, otherwise the heavy 
covering of wooly wax excreted by 
the larvae as they grow makes it im- 
possible to reach them with any in- 
secticide. 

Use a good pump, spray thorough- 
ly, at the right time and white fly 
need cause no worry. The white fly 
has several natural enemies includ- 
ing the lace wing fly, the red fungus 
and the brown fungus. 

The lace wing fly lays her eggs on 
long stalks attached to the underside 
of the leaf. The larvae feed upon the 
eggs of the white fly. The fungi grows 
upon the white fly larvae, sending 
their filaments through the body of 
their host and ultimately forming a 
dense cushion over the dead larvae. 

These natural enemies ‘have un- 
doubtedly saved the citrus industry 
from annihilation in times past, but 
best yields and best fruit can never 
be obtained from white fly infested 
groves without spraying—so why not 
look after your groves before it is 
too late? The better care you give 
your grove, the better quality fruit 
you will produce.. 


MAKING SMALL QUANTITIES OF 
BORDEAUX 





To many persons the preparing and 
having always on hand of a_ small 
amount of the lime ingredient of bor- 
deaux mixture for spraying purposes, 
is a problem they imagine is not worth 
the effort. But this is not the case, 
according to Dr. E. W. Berger, ento- 
mologist of the State Plant Board, 
who has the following to say about 
this question: 

“It requires about as much prelimi- 





nary preparation to make a gallon of 
bordeaux as it does to make a barrel 
or more of it. A man may feel that 
he needs to spray a few tomatoes or 
other plants but, because of the small 
number, will say, ‘Oh, let it go; it’s 
too much trouble for just a few plants. 
I have some bluestone, but I shall 
have to go to town to get the lime. 
I'll let it go this time.’ 

“While it is perfectly practical to 
keep a few pounds of quicklime (lump 
lime) over from year to year in tightly 
closed jars, it is advisable and often 
more satisfactory to keep a few pounds 
of lime ready slaked in ordinary tin 
cans, such as empty tomato cans, 
and under water, ready for use. 

“Lime has been kept in excellent 
condition under water for three or 
four years. When one’s supply of it 
becomes exhausted, just buy 10 cents 
worth (usually 10 pounds) of good 
lump lime. Weigh this into one-pound 
lots and place each lot into a tin can. 
Each can would hold two pounds of 
dry lime, but put in only one pound, 
because after the lime is slaked the 
cans will be full. Set the cans, con- 
taining the lime, into the bottom of an 
empty tub. Then fill the can and tub 
with water; keep the water in the 
tub above the top of the cans. The 
lime will slake slowly and be ready 
for use by the next day, if not sooner, 
When a pound of lime is needed for 
making bordeaux or for some other 
purpose, simply lift out one of the 
cans containing the slaked lime (lime 
putty) and proceed to use it.” 


NOT ENDORSED BY EXPERIMENT 
STATION 





A northern concern, engaged in the 
manufacture and sale of dust sprays, 
has been circulating among the grow- 
ers of the state a so-called “Research 
Bulletin” containing a “Dust and 
Spray Schedule for Citrus”. The firm 
in question, according to Director Wil- 
mon Newell, has tken the official 
spray schedule of the Florida Experi- 
ment Station and U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and on its own initiative 
has substituted dust sprays for the 
standard liquid sprays recommended 
by the state and Federal authorities 
for control of plant diseases. This 
action was without the knowledge or 
consent of the Experiment Station au- 
thorities, according to officials, and the 
Station does not in any way endorse 
the dust sprays thus recommended by 
the firm in question. Growers should 
not regard any spray schedule as hav- 
ing the endorsement or approval of 
the Experiment Sation unless it is 
_ printed in the official publications of 
the Station. 
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Itrus Growing in the Rio 
Grande Delta 


By Eltwood Pomeroy of Donna, Tex- 
as, Vice-President Rio Grande Horti- 
cultural Society; Former President 
Texas State Horticultural Society, 
Former Vice-President American Po- 
mological Society. 





What progress has been made in cit- 
rus planting in this extreme south- 
ern part of Texas? Our citrus in- 
spector said recently that last season 
there were 70,000 citrus trees grown 
and sold in the Delta, the year before 
50,000, the year before that 30,000 and 
smaller quantities still earlier. He es- 
timated there were now a million sour 
orange seedlings growing to be bud- 
ded and sold in the Delta. 

He said that last season there were 
200,000 citrus trees brought from Cali- 
fornia and Florida and sold and plant- 
ed in the Delta, the year. before, 300,- 
000, the year before 300,000, the year 
before 150,000 and smaller quantities 
still further back. 

He said there were 54 cars of citrus 
fruit shipped out of the Delta last sea- 
son, about half that quantity the sea- 
son before and smaller quantities be- 
fore that, this coming season, he es- 
timated there would be 100 cars ship- 
ped out. 

Owing to the fact that we do not re- 
ly on rain but on irrigation from the 
Rio Grande River, we get a larger per- 
centage to grow than is the case in 
both California and Florida. He esti- 
mated there had been set out a million 
and a half citrus trees in the Delta of 
which 50% were growing. In Florida 
this percentage is below 25% and ap- 
proximately the same in California. 

A very small percentage of our trees 
are double planted or 200 to acre per- 
haps half are planted 20 feet apart 
or 108 to acre, another large number 
are 22 feet each way or 18x25 and a 
small acreage is 25 feet each way or 
69 to acre. It is fair to estimate them 
at 90 to acre or 22 feet each. If half 
of the million and half of trees are 
living, then we have over 8,000 acres. 
Of course this includes recent plant- 
ings and house trees. Leaving the lat- 
ter out, it is fair to say we have 7,000 
acres now planted. 

The irrigable Delta contains from 
400,000 to 600,000 acres that can get 
water though if great dams are put in- 
to the Rio Grande high up and all 
storm waters covered, it is estimated 
there is enough water to irrigate two 





to three million acres of which half 
to three-quarters will be on the Amer- 
ican side. But this gravity system is 
one step beyond a dream. Engineers 
have surveyed it and said it is practi- 
cable and advise it. Now we have 
got to get Congress to appropriate the 
money and then the requisite treaty 
wih Mexico will have to be made. As 
the money runs into the hundreds of 
millions and as the Mexican govern- 
ment has not yet even been recogniz- 
ed, one can easily see that gravity ir- 
rigation is not coming tomorrow. But 
there is a united sentiment behind it 
and we will get it in time. 

But figure the lowest amount of 
400,000 acres now irrigable. Some of 
this land is too heavy soil, some over- 
flow land, some too far from railroads 
and some involved in troublesome tax 
title iitigation. But there is a clear 
200,000 acres suitable for citrus plant- 
ing and irrigable here. Mr. Musser 
of the Aggeler & Musser Seed Co., 
of Los Angeles, one of the largest if 
not the largest seed house on the Pa- 
cific Coast, visited me some years ago 
and after seeing the Valley, he sa‘d 
the California real estate men would 
simply go crazy if they saw such a 
stretch of land all good for citrus 
planting. 

It is a fact that we have here, the 
largest and most compact body of land 
suitable for citrus and adjacent to 
markets in the world. 

Of course our actual acreage com- 
pared with California’s over 250,000 
and Florida’s over 150,000 is small. 
But in season of 1920-21, it has been 
figured there were only 270,000 citrus 
trees planted in California compared 
wiht the 350,000 planted here (300,- 
000 brought in and 50,000 grown here) 
and this past season, it is doubtful if 
25,000 trees were planted in Califor- 
nia owing to their disastrous freeze. 
In the last two years, we have planted 
more both relatively and absolutely 
than has California. 


Of course we are going to go thru 
marketing troubles but we have form- 
ed a live Citrus Exchange and a pack- 
ing house with the most modern ma- 
chinery is being built at MHarlinge. 
What has been done makes certain 
there is a future here. 

Our grapefruit is of wonderful sweet 
and delicious flavor. We do not think 
of putting sugar on it. We eat it like 
an orange and wherever it has pene- 


trated, they want the Rio Grande 
grapefruit. I am positive that when 
our packing system is perfected and 
we ship strictly fancy fruit, that it 
will command a premium over both 
California and Florida. It is also 
very early. My grapefruit was eat- 
able in August and I commence ship- 
ping early varieties in September. 

This wonderful flavor of our grape- 
fruit has been so exploited by the land 
selling companies that from two-thirds 
to one-half of the planting is grape- 
fruit, mainly March Seedless. It is my 
opinion that it is over-planted but the 
trees bear more boxes of fruit and they 
can be harvested more economically 
and when the flavor is once known, 
they will be eaten more freely so that 
the heavy planting is probably all 
right. 

About a quarter of the plantings are 
oranges with very few lemons and a 
few limes. I think the two latter have 
been neglected and that more of each 
should be planted. I have some of 
the wonderful Tahiti Seedless. or 
green-fleshed limes and of the wonder- 
ful Rangpur or red-fleshed limes and 
I have only had to show them to soda 
fountains to sell all I had at $3 a hun- 
dred. Of course the Tahiti is as large 
as a fair sized lemon and it is easy to 
make two drinks from one fruit. The 
tree is a little more tender to cold but 
it is a rapid grower and heavy bearer. 
Where proper care is given, I can 
heartily recommend it as a money 
maker. I believe it would be easy 
to sell the product of 5 acres of limes 
in the city of Houston or of San An- 
tonio alone. 


Recently I made an auto trip to 
Houston and stopped at many stores 
en route showing and selling my lem- 
ons and limes. I have not been sweat- 
ing and coloring the lemons and they 
are green-ripe. Some of the grocers 
said they could not sell a green-ripe 
lemon. But when I went into a soda 
fountain and showed my lemons and 
then cut one and said “Make two 
drinks from each lemon and tell me 
how you like it.” They invariably pro- 
nounced the drink from a half a lem- 
on better than that from a whole 
California lemon. I had no trouble 
in selling where it depended on qual- 
ity and quantity of juice. 

Later I found that the Messina 
(Sicily) lemons had much greater 


Continued on page 18. 
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Says Stat 


According to S. J. Sligh, of Orlando, 
who is one of the largest independent 
buyers and shippers of citrus fruits 
in the state, Florida is discriminated 
against in the matter of freight rates 
en citrus fruits. Mr. Sligh has appeal- 
ed to the interstate commerce com- 
mission, railroads and other sources 
which are calculated to render aid in 
this serious handicap, but according 
to him they thus far have failed in 
their mission. 

California has a rate much lower to 
points where Florida fruits have a 
good market, the cost of transporta- 
tion for this state, in some cases be- 
ing so high as to be almost prohibitive 
Mr. Sligh asserts.. Discussing the 
matter, Mr. Sligh says: 

California’s Rate Reduced. 

“During the war period the blank- 
et rate from California to New York 
and all eastern points, and to Canad- 
ian points also, was $1.92 per 100 
pounds. The rate has now been re- 
duced to $1.50, a reduction of about 
30 per cent. California oranges are 
billed at  seventy-eight pounds per 
crate and _ grapefruit, I think, at 
seventy-two pounds, which makes the 
rate on oranges $1.17 and the rate 
on grapefruit about $1. 

“Appeal has been made to the in- 
terstate commerce commission, to the 
officials of the Atlantic Coast Line 
and the Southern, by the Central 
Florida Traffic League, of which I 
am president, but su far with practi- 
cally no results. The matter has 
also been taken up with the Florida 
delegation in congress, but they as 
yet, have not been able to secure 
any relief for us. 

“The rate from the Florida ship- 
ping territory to the eastern points 
I have mentioned on the same basis 
of weight is about $1.20 while the 
distance from our territory to the 
eastern points is 1,400 to 1,600 miles, 
and the distance from the California 
orange districts is 3,500 to 4,000 
miles. I was told at the recent con- 
vention of apple growers in Seattle 
that the trouble is with the southern 
railroads—that they do not appear 
to concern themselves as the west- 
ern roads do in promoting the in- 
terests of their fruit and agricultural 
interests. 

Law Based on Jealousy 
“Ten years ago Florida had a 


very large grapefruit trade in San 
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Unfair 


Francisco and even in Los Angeles 
and other California points but the 
growers of that state succeeded in 
having a law passed barring our 
fruit on the ground that it might 
introduce disease. Of course this 
was a subtefuge—the purpose was 
to shut out our fruit, which is uni- 
versally acknowledged as superior to 
the California product. I was told 
recently that if our state plant board 
would make the proper effort this 
quarantine can be lifted. Before this 
law was passed I shipped forty-two 
carloads to San Francisco and four 
or five to Los Angeles, and I think 
this market would take 600 to 700 
cars. 

“The California law is based only 
on petty jealousy. Their shipping 
season is from May to November, 
while our season would be from No- 
vember to April. And as far as 
citrus diseases and insect pests are 
concerned they have all that we 
have and more too—I. know, because 
I have just returned form a very 
thorough inspection of their citrus 
territory.” 


WHITEFLY FUNGUS AVAILABLE 
FROM THE STATE PLANT 
BOARD 





The period of summer rains has 
been found to be the ideal time for 
the starting and spreading in your 
grove, the Red Aschersonia and Yel- 
low Aschersonia, fungi which are both 
natural enemies of the common and 
cloudy-Winged whitefly of citrus. For 
this purpose the Entomological De- 
partment of the State Plant Board has 
ready for distribution at cost, to the 
growers, pure cultures of the fungi. 

In using these cultures grown by 
the Plant Board the grower elimi- 
nates the chance of introducing new 
insects and diseases into his grove, 
which he takes when using fungous 
material collected from other groves. 
This precaution should be particularly 
observed since the recent outbreak of 
canker has occurred. In addition a 
more uniform and rapid distribution 
of the fungus is made by the use of 
cultures, than where natural methods 
are depended on, as most of the fun- 
gus of one season is lost during the 
dry periods of winter and spring, so 
that the small amount of fungus left 
is slow in starting in the summer. 





e Fruit Rates Are 


A culture, the amount that can be 
grown in a wide-mouthed pint bottle, 
is sufficient to treat an acre of grove. 
Directions for applying it are fur- 
nished with each order. The price 
is 75 cents a culture, cash with order, 
including postage. 

In ordering cultures Dr. E. W. Ber- 
ger, entomologist of the State Plant 
Board, urges that the grower send 20 
or 30 leaves selected at random from 
his worst infested trees for examina- 
tion, so that it may be determined 
whether only red fungus should be 
sent, or some of both kinds included. 

All remittances should be made to 
the State Plant Board of Florida, and 
correspondence addressed to the En- 
tomological Department. Orders for 
1 to 4 cultures will be sent by par- 
cel post, and orders for five or more 
will be forwarded by express, collect. 

Shipping weights: 1 culture, 2 lbs.; 
2 cultures, 4 lbs.; 3 cultures, 5 lbs; 4 
cultures, 6 lbs. When remittance does 
not accompany order, shipment will 
be made c. o. d. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained by addressing the Entomologi- 
cal Department of the State Plant 
Board, Gainesville, Fla., or by con- 
sulting your county agents, or the 
Plant Board inspectors. 


FLORIDA HAS MADE A RECORD IN 
SHIPMENT OF CITRUS FRUITS 





Lawrence Gentile, head of the firm 
of Gentile Brothers, dealers in citrus 
fruit and groves, declared in a state- 
ment reviewing the citrus season now 
closing that more oranges and grape- 
fruit have been shipped from Florida 
during the current shipping season 
than during any single season in the 
history of the State. 

Mr. Gentile placed the movement at 
between 12,000,000 and 13,000,000 box- 
es of fruit. 

And he made another arresting as- 
sertion, to the effect that in two or 
three years, there will be more grape- 
fruit shipped from Florida than or- 
anges. This year’s production, he 
said, ran 60 to 40 per cent, the larger 
figure representing orange shipments. 

Mr. Gentile estimated that there re- 
mains in the State now between 1,500 
and 2,000 cars of grapefruit, and 1,000 
cars of oranges. { 
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Citrus Growers Organize 


At one of the most largely attended 
meetings of citrus growers ever held 
in Polk county, an organization to be 
known as the Polk County Citrus Pro- 


tective Association, was formed, a 
tentative constitution and _ by-laws 
adopted and officers and _ directors 


elected as follows: 

President, L. H. Kramer, of Lake 
Wales. 

Vice-President, L. D. Niles, of Lu- 
cerne Park. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 
Clements, of Bartow. 

Directors were chosen by districts 
as follows: 

District No. 1. — Lakeland, Lake- 
land Highlands and Kathleen, J. G. 
Gillam, of Lakeland. 

District No. 2.—Auburndale, L. B. 
Kirkland, of Auburndale. 

District No. 3.—Winter Haven, 
Florence Villa and Eagle Lake (two 
representatives), W. L. Drew of 
Eagle Lake, and Harrison Ambrose, 
of Winter Haven. 

District No. 4.—Lake Alfred, J. G. 
Arbuthnot, of Lake Alfred. 

District No. 5—Haines City, Dav- 
enport and Loughman, Dr. Mark 
Sample, cf Haines City. 

District No. 6.—Lake Hamiiten and 
Dundee, C. B. Anderson, of Lake 
Hamilton. 

District No. 7.—Lake Wales, Wa- 
verly and Starr Lake, J. M. Tillman, 
of Lake Wales. 

District No. 8—Crooked Take ard 


George H. 


Frostproof, L. P. Grum, of Frost- 
proof. 

District No. 9.—Fort Meade and 
Homeland, W. S. Turnley, of Fort 
Meade. 

District No. 10.—Mulberry, Pierce, 


Agricola, Brewster and Chicora, W. 
M. Kilpatrick, R. F. D., Bartow. 
District No. 11——Bartow and_ Al- 


turas, Charles H Walker, of Bar- 
tow. 
Under the _ tentative constitution 


adopted, the officers are ex-officio 
members of the board of directors 
with equal voting power with the 
representatives of the several dis- 
tricts into which the county has 
been distributed for administrative 
purposes. Before leaving for his 
home in Lake Wales, President Kra- 
mer of the new organization an- 
nounced that he would at once take 
under advisement the matter of nam- 
ing committees on organization 
ways and means and_ construction 
and by-laws in order that at the 
next meeting, which will be called 
in the very near future, arrange- 


ments will be completed for the 
proper functioning of the new coun- 
ty-wide protective association. 

Scaly Bark Eradication. 

The meeting at which there were 
representatives from every section of 
Polk county, was called to order by 
Vet L. Brown, president of the Bar- 
tow Chamber of Commerce, who 
briefly set forth the absolute neces- 
sity that some steps should be tak- 
en to eradicate the few existing 
cases of “scaly bark” in order that 
Polk county should be declared free 
of the pest and all embargoes on 
small patches of the dreaded fungus 
growth be raised by the state plant 
board. He then introduced F. M. 
O’Byrne, state nursery inspector, of 
the state plant board, with head- 
quarters at Gainesville) who gave 
the history of the disease from the 
time it was brought to Pinellas coun- 
ty by a French citrus grower, away 
back in 1840, till the present when it 
can be found in practically every 
county in the state in which citrus 
fruits are grown. 

‘Because of the fact that, in the 
early days of the citrus industry, in 
Florida, much of the bud wood, by 
means of which other groves were 
propagated, came from the nursery 
and grove of the Frenchman, who 
brought the infected plants from 
abroad, and because of the further 
fact that at that time, very little 
was konwn regarding diseases, fun- 
gus growths and insect pests, the 
infection was spread to all other 
citrus growing sections of the state,” 
said Mr. O’Byrne. “That ‘scaly bark’ 
is not a disease to be greatly dreaded 
is shown when it is considered that in 
spite of the fact that it has had a run 
of practically ninety years, it has 
done so little damage. But, ‘scaly 
bark’ is an annoying pest and should 
be wiped out as it can be wiped out if 
care is exercised.” 

Mr. O’Byrne said there was but 
one way to get rid of the pest and 
that was to destroy’ the infected 
trees. “Cut them out, root and branch 
and burn them; that is the only way 
to be rid of the infection,” said the 
speaker and he added that spraying 
would not be effective. He had a num- 
ber of infected branches’ enclosed 
in glass containers which were 
passed among those assembled in or- 
der that they might have an opportu- 
nity to see how the fungus looked and 
to learn how it might be detected. 

Tangerines Are Immune. 
It transpired, in the course of Mr. 


O’Byrne’s talk that orange trees are 
the - greatest ‘sufferers from the rav- 
ages of the “scaly bark” pest. “Tan- 
gerines are absolutely immune,” said 
Mr. O’Byrne, “and grape-fruit trees 
are rarely attacked. One of the mest 
serious effects of the ravages of ‘scaly 
bark’ may be found in the fact that 
arees affected are susceptible to weak- 
nesses of all kinds and will not stand 
cold as well as do trees not affected 
by the fungus.” 

At the conclusion of Mr. O’Byrne’s 
talk, in the course of which he was 
asked many questions by his very 
deeply interested listeners, Vet L. 
Brown was made chairman of a 
temporary organization and John W. 
Sample of Haines City, was made 
temporary secretary. A committee 
on permanent organization was nam- 
ed and the result of its efforts is 
set forth in the opening paragraph 
above. 

It seemed to be the concensus of 
opinion among those who attended 
the meeting that the formation of the 
county-wide protective association is 
a step in the right direction and that 
the eradication of the “scaly bark” in 
the few places where it has appeared 
in the county will be but a matter 
of a few months work in conjunction 
with the inspectors of the state plant 
board and that all embargoes may 
soon be ordered raised and the county 
given a clean bill of health. 


GROWERS ORGANIZE 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 
As a result of a mass meeting of 
100 representative growers in the 
Deerfield and Lauderdale sections, the 
Growers’ Protective Association was 
organized at Pompano August 28th, 
with C. C. Berry, president; W. H. Mc- 
Nabb, secretary and J. E. Courson, 
treasurer The object of the associa- 
tion will be to seek tariff protection 
for all vegetables grown in Florida, as 
well as other legislation favorable 
to growers. 


Possibly the first oranges to be ship- 
ped from Lake county went out from 
Leesburg to northern markets Fri 
day. These oranges were from the 
grove of J. H. Wiley ir the Yalaha 
neighborhood. It is understood that 
Mr. Wiley received $10 a crate for 
the fruit, as it was the first on the 
market and large, prime oranges. 


Weeding is as important in grow- 
ing crops. 
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Transforming the Wilderness 


A cozy, little bungalow nestling 
amid the orange treess—electrically 
lighted, supplied with hot and cold 
water, with a hard road running by 
the door yard, overlooking the bay or 
lake! Who is there who has not 
dreamed away many hours building 
just such an air-castle? 

That numbers of these homes, 
some small, some large, will soon be 
a reality nestling among their indi- 
vidual orange groves and almost over- 
looking Sarasota Bay and picturesque 
Phillipi Creek, is the seemingly im- 
possible accomplishment now taking 
place at Hyde Park just outside of the 
city limits southeast of Sarasota. 

A year ago Hyde Park was largely 
a growth of saw palmetto and virgin 
pine. But the energy of man aided 
by sufficient capital has accomplished 
a seeming miracle already, with more 
miracles yet to come. In less than 
five years oyde Park will be one of 
the attractions in this section of 
Florida. Many of these homes will 
be occupied during the winter by our 
friends from the North who come to 
enjoy for a while our glorious, sunny 
weather while King Winter holds his 
sway; others will have become the 
permanent home of those lovers of 
the sun who have succumbed to the 
lure and promise of the South. 


All this will have been brought 
about by the Palmer Trust as the re- 
sult of their million dollar developo- 
ment, which has been in progress for 
the past few months, just outside the 
city limits southeast of Sarasota. 


This development embraces a tract 
of more than 1200 acres, which a few 
months ago was in the raw state. To- 
day the entire tract has been cleared 
and grubbed, holes have been dug 
and preparations made for planting 
citrus trees; 16 1-2 miles of canals 
have been dug, providing one of the 
best drainage systems in the entire 
state; more than $30,000 has been 
spent in buildings for workmeu, ma- 
chine shop, machinery shed and com- 
pany office; four miles of hard road 
is in course of construction; tele- 
phone and electric lines have been 
constructed; waterworks installed; 
210 acres planted to trees; 1200 acres 
planted to velvet beans; a five-acre 
nursery developed, with a one-acre 
replacement nursery, and one of the 
largest developments in South Flor- 
ida is taking on definite shape. 


This large acreage has been sold 
to northern homeseekers in ten acre 
lots, which have either already been 
or will be planted to citrus trees. 
The Palmer Trust will plant and care 


for the groves until the trees come 
in to bearing. 

Every step of this vast enterprise 
has been carefully worked out and 
directed by men trained in their line 
and every aid of science has been in- 
voked to assure the success of the 
plan. Before planting, maps were 
made of every tract in the acreage 
showing the character of the soil and 
acidity, and also the water level. 
Data for these maps was secured by 
sinking holes to the water level ev- 
ery hundred feet, samples of the soil 
being taken from every hole and test- 
ed. Character of both top-soil and 
subsoil is shown on these maps. 

Mr. R. K. Thompson, formerly of 
New Mexico and California, who is 
Florida manager for the Palmer 
Trust and in active charge of all 
their development work in this sec- 
tion, is a graduate of the University 
of Wisconsin with the degree of B. 
A., and a graduate of the College of 
Agriculture of the University of Wis- 
consin, with the degree of B. S. A. 

Mr. W. McGeorge Mason, the com- 
pany engineer, in charge of drainage 
operations, surveying and construc- 
tion plans and specifications, is a na- 
tive of Scotland, a graduate of two 
European colleges and is considered 
one of the ablest men in this country 
as a directing head for this kind of 
work. 

Mr. C. L. Byer, field superintendent 
in charge of the work, has had years 
of experience in this line of work. 
Not only is he an agriculturist but a 
manager of men as well. His latest 
feat is the grading of a half mile of 
road with a King drag and a Wallis 
tractor at the cost of $64. 


In order to insure the planting of 
trees of the very best grade, the com- 
pany is paying a premium for bud- 
wood from bearing trees. Three va- 
rieties of trees are being planted, 
which will insure a continuous ship- 
ping season from October to May. 
Parson Browns are being planted for 
the early crop, Pineapples for the 
second, and Valencias for the late 
crop. By this ararngement a uniform 
shipment of fruit will be possible 
which will insure a ready market for 
the owners. 


The hard roads which are being 
built, a little more than four miles, 
will be 12 feet wide on a forty-foot 
right of way, and will connect with 
Osprey avenue, the Bee Ridge road 
and the Fruitville road. Along each 
side of these roads will be planted 
date palms, and the grounds around 
the company property, such as the 


tenement houses for the workmen, 
the company office and the water 
works and machine shop, will be land- 
scaped. 

The machine shop will be operated 
by electricity furnished by the Sara- 
sota municipal plant. Lines have al- 
ready been installed, and not only 
wiil power be available for the ma- 
chine shop, but the workmen’s homes 
will be lighted with electricity, and 
current will be available for the 
homes of the owners of the groves 
as soon as they wish to build. It is 
expected that several of those who 
have purchased ten-acre lots will erect 
their homes this winter when they 
come down to look over their prop- 
erty. 

A six-inch artesian well will supply 
water for the entire development, and 
a 10,000 gallons tank is soon to be 
erected to furnish water for a stand- 
ard system of fire protection and do- 
mestic purposes, making available ev- 
ery convenience that could be ob- 
tained in a city, in the way of hot 
and cold water and sewerage. 

Additional developments along this 
line by the Palmer Trust are probably 
held up temporarily due to the death 
a few weeks ago of Mr. Wright, the 
general manager. It is thought, how- 
ever, that when Mr. Hollis, sucessor 
to Mr. Wright, comes down this fall 
and sees the situation, he will doubt- 
less authorize the development of ad- 
ditional blocks of fine citrus lands be- 
longing to the Palmer Trust in view 
of the ready sale of the present pro- 
ject. 

Just at this time there are a num- 
ber of large citrus developments in 
Florida and every month sees new 
enterprises of a similar nature being 
launched but few are larger than 
this and none give promise of a 
greater success. 


Clearing was recently begun on the 


Charles FF. Evans property, Mont- 
verde Heights, preparatory to setting 
out additional grove acreage this win- 
ter. Mr. Evans already has ten acres 
of grove on this property part of which 
is three years old. 


CITRUS GROWING IN THE 
»RIO GRANDE DELTA 


Continued from page 15. 
pungency and tang than the milder- 
flavored California lemons and that 
our Delta lemons even exceeded the 
Messina lemons in this quality. Hence 
I think there is a great future for lem- 
ons here. 





THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


Looking Forward 


By William R. Coon, St, Petersburg, Florida 


The meat-packers, petroleum-refin- 
ers, gas-makers, coke-burners, cotton- 
ginners, etc., etc., aided by the brains 
of modern chemistry have made “Util- 
ization of Waste” one of the watch- 
words of human progress today. Lat- 
ent value has been translated into 
actual wealth—plus increased com- 
fort. The humblest laborer regards 
almost as necessities today, what a 
few generations back would have 
been luxuries for a monarch. Great 
economies have been effected; more 
will be in the future. 

Season after season, the citrus 
grower witneses the loss of a_ not 
inconsiderable part of his matured 
crop, through untimely dropping and 
by the culling out of unsaleable fruit 
at the packing house. And as often 
recurs the thought that this, which is 
at present almost absolute’ waste, 
ought to be largely utilized and the 
proceeds therefrom credited against 
his grove expenses. In many years, 


with a low and sluggish market, it 
would undoubtedly prove more prof- 
itable in the end, if this low grade 
fruit could also be worked up along 
with these culls and drops. 


Let us consider at this time, the 
utilization of grapefruit waste only. 
The waste attendant upon its pro- 
duction is proportionately much larg- 
er than with the orange. fFurther- 
more, the grapefruit undoubtedly pre- 
sents a more difficult problem to 
solve. In utilizing grapefruit, waste 
and low grade, the principal time, 
with the possible exception of the 
canned segments whose posibilities, 
while seemingly promising, are as 
and marketing of its juice. Eventu- 
ally some extensive use will probably 
be found for the peel, pulp and seeds. 
In the meantime, when available in 
sufficient quantity, they may profit- 
ably be returned to the land. ‘ 

Assuming that we have succeeeded 
in preparing a juice that is perma- 
nent, in character, color and flavor; 
and whose flavor DOES approximate- 
ly represent the flavor of the fresh, 
ripe fruit, what are we going to do 
with it? How are we to find a prof- 
itable market for it? Will the thirst- 
ing public eagerly demand it? Will 
children cry for it? At least, can not 
we by judicious advertising, cajole 
them into ACQUIRING a liking for it? 
Answering for the pure juice alone, I 
will say no!—not in a_ thousand 
years. It is not distinctive nor 
“tasty enough in its flavor to please 
more than a few; and that is the cold 


hard truth, regardless of what your 
or my biased opinion, as citrus grow- 
ers, may be. 

The theory that has sometimes 
been advanced, that simple directions 
could accompany the bottled juice 
which would enable the consumer, by 
making certain additions to it, to pre- 
pare a very palatable drink, is thor- 
oughly untenable. The great major- 
ity of the public, nowadays, will not 
stand for fussing, when it comes to 
quenching their thirst with soft 
drinks. They demand something 
ready-made and ready to serve, and 
what they want they are bound to 
have. Certain manufacturers have 
already catered to this demand with 
various and sundry synthetic concoc- 
tions. Some of them are very palat- 
able and calculated to eminently sat- 
isfy a person who, in blissful ignor- 
ance, recks not of after-effects; cumu- 
lative in their native and decidedly 
prejudicial to good health. It may not 
be out of place to here remark, that 
these synthetic flavors are nearly all 
made from coal-tar base—that chem- 
ical treasure-house from which we 
draw most of our dyes, our habit form- 
ing, dopey drugs, and some of our 
rankest poisons. 

Not long ago I had a talk with a 
certain gentleman here in south Flor- 
ida who puts out as good a grape- 
fruit juice as has so far appeared 
on the market. Having made a spe- 
cial drive on his juice in case lots, 
which resulted in the sale of several 
hundred cases, he found to his sur- 
prise (and I suppose, grief) that he 
failed to secure one single REPEAT 
order. He had afterward taken a 
certain proportion of juice with sugar 
and water, blended it up with certain 
fruit and other vegetable fiavors, car- 
bonated and bottled it, and was then 
getting a good growing business on 
his new product. 

Likewise—out on the Pacific Coast, 
a limited volume of business has 
shown them that their grapefruit juice 
sells much better when blended with 
a small proportion of loganberry 
juice. Indeed everything points pret- 
ty conclusively to the absolute neces- 
sity of diluting, sweetening, blending 
with natural added flavors, and car- 
bonating, grapefruit juice before it 
can be considered as a pleasing and 
welcome addition to the ever-growing 
nation-wide family of soft drinks. 

When we come to consider meth- 
ods and agents for such a process, we 
w ll find that we are fortunate in be- 


ing able to produce the ideal princi- 
pal agent right here where we grow 
our grapefruit. For this purpose the 
juice of the grape, either bunch or 
muscadine, is unsurpassed in flavor, 
not excessive in cost, and it possesses 
the inherent quality of standing heat 
sterilization without detriment to 
flavor, enabling it to be held in stor- 
age until the time of its employment. 

In its editorial comments, not long 
ago, The Citrus Industry called at- 
tention to the fact that nearly every 
citrus grower had at least five acres 
of land, that was not in or adapted 
to citrus fruit, but that could and 
ought to be planted to some other 
kind of fruit, that might be depended 
upon to help out the lean years, As 
sound advice for the single-cropper— 
the man who has all of his eggs in 
in one basket—it struck the nail 
squarely on the head but here we 
can see its practical application to 
the subject in hand. 

Mr. Citrus Grower, if you have five 
acres that is not working, why not 
put yours into grapes? Plant an acre 
or two anyway. The future of grapes 
in Florida looks very bright. Regard- 
less of how much or how little of 
your crop might be called for to work 
up the grapefruit juice, there will al- 
ways be an active and profitable mar- 
ket for what may be left over. Last 
year California produced grapes and 
grape products amounting to eighty- 
five million dollars, of which it is es- 
timated close to sixty million dollars 
were retained in the state. Is there 
any valid reason why Florida cannot 
have a generous slice of this melon? 

Recent experiments have demon- 
strated conclusively that with grape- 
fruit juice as a base, a typical wine, 
fairly rivalling the famous tokays of 
Europe, may be made at low cost. For 
ages the wines of commerce have 
been made exclusively from the 
grape, and now that the country has 
become dry (at least to people of 
moderate means) we learn this inter- 
esting, but now useless fact. How- 
ever, if this country should return to 
light wines and beer, as many well 
informed persons in high places seem 
to think probable, we will without 
much effort find a market for every 
drop of grapefruit and orange juice 
that the state will likely produce. 
Here again grapes would be called for 
to supplement the flavor of the grape- 
fruit. 

When a decided move is made to 
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Business Is No 


Every firm can afford and should take time to build good will for itself. Man can not live 
of its affairs. It is necessary to absorb something of the life and spirit of the community in’ 
it must be of benefit to its fellowman, or it can have no practical existence. 


We, for many years, have consistently endeavored to further the commercial expansion of 
To us, Florida is always new—we are as eager today to be identified with her growth, as w 
We have built a good will that we prize very highly. 
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not live alone on bread, likewise, a business firm can not live by mere routine transaction 
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LOOKING FORWARD 


Continued from page 19. 

wards the utilization we have been 
discussing, it is to be hoped that if 
will be inaugurated by some largé, 
representative concern having the 
means, equipment and marketing abil- 
ity to insure its success from the 
outset. Nothing would probably so 
militate against it as to have it un- 
dertaken by a dozen or so small con- 
cerns, trying to perform a big con- 
tract, with ununiform products of 
greatly varying, if not disappointing, 
quality. 

The state of Florida is destined to 
become a very large producer of pre- 
served fruits and fruit products in 
the not distant future. It will be a 
shameful economic waste to have to 
continue to freight our glass contain- 
ers from the North when we have un- 
limited quantities of the finest glass 
sand at our very doors, and as cheap 
fuel oil as can be obtained almost 
anywhere in the United States. Some- 
time, when you may be asked to help 
establish a going glass industry in 
this state, “do your bit,” if only for 
its bearing upon your own particular 
business of helping to grow the “fin- 
est citrus fruit in the world.” 

The wealth of a state is largely de- 
termined by the proportion of its 
gross productive income that it re- 
tains permanently within its borders; 
so it follows that the nearer it can 
reach the point of sustaining its 
own industrial needs, the greater 
will be its prosperity. Some day, not 
far distant, producing our own fruit 
specialties, with our own sugar, in 
our own glass, labelled, wrapped and 
cartoned in our Own saw-grass paper; 
with these and many other new 
“home-spun” productions, our Florida 
will cease to be merely a “coming 
state’”—she will have “arrived.” 


HERE IS GRAPEFRUIT RECORD; 
CAN ANYONE EQUAL IT? 





St. Petersburg Times 





With the departure Thursday night 
of Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Krupp for their 
home in Lansdale, Pa., it is thought 
that the reason for the high price of 
grove lands has been discovered. For 
Mr. and Mrs. Krupp each ate 900 
grapefruits during their stay here this 
winter—an average of six each day. 
They spent a part of the season at 
the home of J. C. Detweiler, Stahl’s 
Way, but about March 1, as the grape- 
fruit season grew better and better, 
and the weather more and more 
pleasant, they bought a home and 
moved into it. They expect to return 
in November. | 


THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


A New Orchard Heater 


Mr. Eltwood Pomeroy, a well known 
citrus grower and supply dealer at 
Donna, Tex., has invented and placed 
on the market a new, oil-burning 
orchard heater. Speaking of his in- 
vention, Mr. Pomeroy says: 

“Some one once said there were 
ten good stories in the world and ev- 
ery so-called new story, was simply 
the revamping and redressing of one 
of the original: ten plots which were 


low and a heater that does not give 
off uniform heat but must be contin- 
ually watched and manipulated? Why 
not have the oil at one uniform level 
and the air coming in at just the right 
place over it? 

“This Rio Grande heater has a re- 
servoir at one side joined to a burner 
so that the oil is always at one level 
in the burner when once regulated and 
the air comes in over this at the right 


THE RIO GRANDE 


all told by Greeks or someone ages 
ago. 

“So we have thought until recently 
that there was only one kind of or- 
chard heater, that with a bowl closed 
at the top with an outlet for the gases 
of combustion and an inlet for air at 
one side. 

“And right there, we thought that 
one of our Los Angeles compatr‘ots 
claimed a patent by adding a little 
jingus to send air to different levels 
as the oil is consumed. 

“But even those heaters with this 
jingus for sending the air down as 
the o*! burns up; lessen in giving 
off heat unless you are continually 
opening the drafts. 

“Now along comes a wild and wick- 
ed Texan who says, why have oil 
that is always burning up and getting 


Your herd—will it grow better or 
poorer as the years go by? Your 
herd bull will largely determine this 
matter. 


Farmers are entitled to luxuries as 
well as other people. Maybe that is 
the reason why some of them keep 
scrub stock. 





height and when once set, it burns 
uniformly till all the oil is burned 
up. 

“It burns the oil right at the 
ground and the stack gets red hot all 
the way up. We all know that heat 
ascends, and naturally the closer to 
the ground you can start it, the better. 


“Then the heater is so simple that it 
only has eight pieces and is practi- 
cally fool-proof.” 


This heater is light and easily op- 
erated, has three forms of draft and 
when these are all turned on, gen- 
erates a great heat. It is being ac- 
tively tried out in Texas and the man- 
ufacturer, Mr. Eltwood Pomeroy of 
Donna, Texas, says he is going to 
California next year to introduce ‘it 
to the people there. 





J. A. and J. D. Curtis have recently 
planted 10 acres more of grove at 
their place, the old Parker place, on 
the Bartow road. This ten acre tract 
was planted to rough lemon stock 
which will be budded this winter. In- 
cluding the recent planting the Mes- 
srs. Curtis now have about fifty acres 
of grove on this property. 
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Avocado Culture Finds Many Enthusiasts 


Foremost in the production of cit- 
rus fruits of quality, Florida is now 
entering a field of horticultural en- 
deavor which promises to rival the 
achievements in the citrus field. 

Down on the lower East Coast in 
the vicinity of Miami and Homestead 
the Avocado has for many years 
been recognized as a promising con- 
tender for popularitw and _ favor 
among the leading horticulturists of 
that section. Fear, however, that the 
avocado would not withstand the tem- 
peratures of more northern latitudes 
has heretofore prevented its becom- 
ing an equal favorite with growers 
throughout the citrus sections of Flor- 
ida. 

Original plantings of avocadoes in 
Florida were of the tender West In- 
dian varieties. These were extremely 
susceptible to damage by frost and 
during periods of exceptional cold 
were frequently frozen back to the 
ground. Due to this fact, the im- 
pression became general that avoca- 
does were too tender to be successful- 
ly grown in Florida save in the most 
protected and favored localities. In- 
troductions of the hardy Gautemalan 
and still more hardy Mexican varie- 
ties within the past five years how- 
ever, have proven conclusively that 
these hardy types may be successful- 
ly grown in any section where citrus 
trees will thrive. Indeed, the Mexi- 
can varieties are even less liable to 
damage by frost than the orange, 
grapefruit or lime, and when frozen, 
the tree recovers more quickly than 
do citrus trees. 

Hardy Varieties Stimulate Interest 

Recognition or the hardiness of the 
Gautemalan and Mexican varieties 
during recent years has led to plant- 
ings by horticultural pioneers 
throughout south central Florida. 
Groves ranging in extent from an 
acre to ten acres are by no means un- 
common in all sections where citrus 
is grown. These plantings are in- 
creasing annually and each year sees 
new converts to the avocado idea. 

In the lower East Coast sections 
such horticultural authorities as Mr. 
William J. Krome, than whom there 
is none better in Florida, Mr. J. M. 
Morrison, manager of the Deering Es- 
tate, Mr. J. S. Collins, and others have 
long since demonstrated not only the 
possibility but the great profit at- 
tending the culture of avocadoes on a 
commercial scale. 

Probably the latest avocado enthus- 
iast to enter the field on the - lower 
East Coast is Mr. BE. F. Hanson, pres- 
ident of the Square Deal Land and 


Development Company, who is now 
developing a 640 acre tract of land 
adjoining Miami, all of which will be 
planted to avocadoes. Already 100 
acres have been cleared and planted 
and work on the remainder is going 
forward at a rapid rate. 
Central Florida Growers 

One of the pioneer avocado plant- 
ers of central Florida is Mr. D. C. Gil- 
let, of the Buckeye Nurseries, who 
demonstrated his faith in the avocado 
as a commercial crop by planting a 
thirty acre grove at Lake Eloise. 

Mr. H. O. Sebring, another avocado 
enthusiast, some time ago purchased 
a large tract of land on the south side 
of Lake Okeechobee where he has 
already planted 100 acres of avoca- 
does and is still planting, having set 
himself no limit other than his ability 
to acquire suitable lands. 

But perhaps no one in Florida has 
succumbed so fully to the avocado 
“Bug” as Mr. C. E. Thomas of the 


“C. E. Thomas Nurseries. So fully is 


he convinced of the profits to be 
made from avocadoes that he has 
planted three separate 10 acre tracts 
of his own, one each at Lutz, Harney 
and Bloomingdale. In addition to his 
own individual plantings, Mr. Thom- 
as has planted for the C. E. Thomas 
Nurseries one 40 acre tract at Lutz, 
one 30 acre tract and one 10 acre 
tract at Lutz, one 30 acre tract and 
one 10 acre tract at South Bay, in ad- 
dition to the nursery plantings of the 
company. It is Mr. Thomas’ ambition 
to become the heaviest avocado plant- 
er in Florida. 


Enormous Profits Realized 

When so many men, and particu- 
larly successful men of good judg- 
ment, embrace a new idea there is 
usually to be found a reason. In the 
matter of avocadoes the reason is not 
far to seek. The answer is to be 
found in the enormous profits and 
the early returns from an avocado 
grove. Actual records of financial re- 
turns from avocado groves, both in 
Florida and California, read like fairy 
tales. But for the fact that these 
records are backed up by reports of 
government agents and State Market- 
ing Bureaus they would be almost be- 
yond belief. All these figures how- 
ever, are authentic and may be easily 


verified. “9 


Mr. J. M. Morrison, manager of the 
Deering Estate, reports a grove of 
35 acres, 100 trees to the acre, or a 
total of 3,500 trees. This grove was 
planted in 1906. Mr. Morrison states 
that these trees average from 600 to 
700 pears per tree annually making 


13 crates to the tree. The lowest 
price for which this fruit has sold 
was $5 per crate, bringing a revenue 
of $65 per tree or $6,500 per acre. At 
times this crop has sold at prices as 
high as $15 per crate and at this rate 
the annual revenue from an _ acre 
would be $19,500. 

Mr. Geo. B. Cellon, who has been 
growing avocadoes for the past 22 
years, says that he has 54 trees in his 
grove which have been such profit 
producers that he is ashamed to look 
them in the face. These trees began 
bearing the third year and from the 
three year’s crops on these young 
trees he received $3,000. 

Mr. Chas Montgomery of Miami 
says that for five years he has re- 
ceived an annual net average of $3,000 
from 85 trees. Some of his. trees 
have produced as high as $250 worth 
of fruit in one year. Mr. Montgom- 
ery states that some of his pears have 
sold as high as $45 per crate. 

But the most remarkable record 
made my any avocado tree is that re- 
ported by Mr. H. A. Woodworth of 
Whittier, California. This tree 
brought Mr. Woodworth an income of 
more than $3,000 in a single year. 
Part of this income was derived from 
the sale of fruit and part from the 
sale of budwood. 

While the enormous profits are the 
principal attraction in the culture of 
avocadoes, it is by no means the only 
incentive to the real horticulturist. 
The avocado is a vigorous and lusty 
grower. If planted right and treated 
righ it attains a marvelous growth 
in a remarkably short time. At the 
home of Honorable E. M. Lawrence 
at Cocoanut Grove, Florida, a two 
year old avocado tree which measured 
less than one-half inch when set, now 
measures five inches. The tree is 
more than fifteen feet in height. In 
Tampa, Mr. C. E. Thomas has a year- 
ling avocado tree in his front yard 
which measures over nine feet in 
height. This proves what may be ac- 
complished under favorable condi- 
tions. 


Will Never Be an Over Supply 

That there will never be an over 
supply of avocadoes is the belief of 
men who are devoting their land, 
their time and their money to the 
planting of avocadoes. In the United 
States there are but two sections 
which can produce this fruit with any 
degree of success—South Florida and 
Southern California. The climate bars 
the rest. In supplying the large cit- 
ies of the East and Central West, 


Continued on page 30 
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Piet Vlag of West T umps, apostle of 
grove heaters in general, and Ameri- 
can Can Company products in particu- 
lar, has assembled the following in- 
stances of the wonderful profits in 
Florida citrus groves when properly 
handled: 

“In Volusia county, F. W. Bredow 
boughe a ten acre grove after the 1917 
freeze for $3,300. His total crop of 
fruit this year brought him approxi- 
mately $17,000. His last two carloads 
of fruit shipped this year netted him 
$7,103.35, of $8.35 per box on the tree. 
Mr. Bredow lives at Glenwood, and 
has auction sheets to show in corrob- 
oration of this statement 

“In 1918, a Hollander, newly ar- 
rived from the old country, bought a 
ten acre grove in Polk county for 
$16,000. Many observers concluded 
that the real estate men got him good 
and proper, as the grove was only 
eight years old at that time. And 
yet, this year’s crop over 6,000 boxes, 
could not be bought from Mr. Van- 
Berkum for less than $15,000 on the 
tree. 

“In 1917, a certain widow in Polk 
county blankly refused to spend more 


RUST MITE CONTROLLED BY 
SULPHUR COMPOUNDS 





Recent reports coming in from the 
citrus sections show that the citrus 
rust mite is still doing sufficient dam- 
age to seriously injure the crop, unless 
the growers act quickly and apply 
sulphur in some form to their trees. 

The individual rust mite is barely 
visible to the naked eye. Under a 
good lens it appears as a long taper- 
ing, yellow wedge. The legs are ex- 
tremely short, and its movement slow. 
When numerous on an orange, they 
give it a characteristic mealy, or pow- 
dery appeaance. 

They multiply very rap:dly in warm, 
dry weather so that it is necessary 
for the grower to watch carefully for 
their first appearance, if he would pro- 
duce bright fruit. 

The use of sulphur in some form 
presents the best means of treatment. 
The ordinary commercial lime-sul- 
phur solution has been used most in 
the past, according to Professor J. R. 
Watson, of the Florida Experiment 
Station. It being diluted with water 
at the rate of 1 gallon of the concen- 
trated lime-sulphur solution to 70 
gallons of water. 

Another method, which has _ been 
growing in favor during the p ast two 
seasons is to blow sulphur dust thru 
the trees, by means of of a blower. 
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Gold Mines in Florida 


than $500 per annum on her ten acre 
grove, and later sold it for $6,500 to 
a party recently arrived from the 
North; still this same purchaser, Mr. 
Hecker, refused a few weeks ago 
$35,000 for this grove. His net in- 
come of this property, since the date 
of the purchase, has been close to 
$35,000. 

“Due to the increased value, and 
the revenue from his property, the 
last named party is correct in assum- 
ing that his original investment of 
$6,500 has netted him to date, approxi- 
mately $60,000 in six years. 


“This is not ‘Wild Cat Oil Invest- 
ment,” nor an endeavor to sell “Gold 
Mine Stock,’ neither a ‘Ponzi Ex- 
change Scheme.’ Just plain facts 
about the state of Florida and its 
‘Citrus Industry.’ 


“It is to be noted: that in each of 
these instances the parties concerned 
are persons who believe in doing 
things in an extremely efficient man- 
ner. They believe in spraying; they 
believe in frost protection; and above 
all, they believe in a close personal 
supervision of their property.” 








When this is done the sulphur should 
be combined with air-slacked lime for 
best results. However, this dust may 
be purchased ready-mixed. 

As the rust mite is liable to appear 
any time, watchful waiting, combined 
with thoro preparedness is the only 
policy to follow. 


“SWEATED GRAPEFRUIT” 
San Juan, Porto Rico, Sept. 1. 

Expert Chemist W. J. McGee, chief 
of the U. S. Food and Drug Labora- 
tory, has decided, that 543 boxes of 
grapefruit, seized last week by U. S. 
Marshal Hubbard, are within the law, 
in that they are still green, but have 
been colored to a golden tint by the 
process known as “sweating.” 

The fruit was seized in two lots at 
Pier 6, and came from the Candalaria 
Packing Company, of which George El. 
kins is manager. Libels were filed 
against the lots by Major Wells, Unit- 
ed States attorney. 


MEALY-BUG COTROLLED 
BY SPRAYS 





The mealy-bug , 1 ommor pest in 
citrus groves, esp2c lly in dry warm 
weaiher can be controlled satisfa2- 
torily by spraying with a gol insec- 
ticide. 

Merely washing these insects off 
with clear water under strong pres- 





sure is often sufficient to control 
them. However, it is better to use 
some insecticide. the miscible oils 
commonly used for whitefly, or whale- 
oil soap, 1 pound to 4 to % gallons of 
water (according to whether the 
water is soft or hard). In spraying 
it is imperative to have good pres- 
sure in order to force the liquid into 
the corners and the crevices and to 
wash many of the insects from their 
support. 

Kerosene emulsion is fairly effec- 
tive. To make this dissolve 1% 
pounds of soap in three gallons of 
water, add 3 gallons of kerosene and 
mix by means of a pump; then add 
this water until there is 50 gallons. 


LEE CO. PACKING HOUSE 
MAKING BIG FILL 





Do not be alarmed if you hear loud 
reports on the river front. It is only 
the exhaust report of the big engine 
that operates the dredge of Mr. Dave 
Ireland’s. 

The dredge is now engaged in filling 
in earth under the Lee County Pack- 
ing Co.’s building. A concrete seawall 
was first built around the packing 
house into which the dirt is now be- 
ing pumped, the result of which will 
be a solid foundation for the building. 


GROVE PROPERTY 
NEAR FORT GREEN 
SOLD FOR $10,000 





Sale of grove property near Fort 
Ogden was announced recently the 
tract changing hands being 65 acres 
belonging to the H. C. Beebee estate. 
W. A. Johnson, of Ft. Ogden, was the 
purchaser. The consideration was 
said to have been $10,000. 

The property is improved with 20 
acres of bearing grove, half the 1,200 
trees be'ng tangerines. It lies one 
and one-half miles east of Ft. Ogden 
and is considered one of the best 
tracts of its kind in that vicinity. 


REMODELING PACKING HOUSE 
The Winter Haven Fruit Company 
are remodeling and adding to their 
old packing house which was 40x60 
feet. When it is finished it will be 
113x64 feet. It will be equipped with 
the latest improved Skinner machin- 
ery. The work on this building is 
under the supervision of R. E. Oren, 
general builder. 


C. C. Harper has recently purchas- 
ed from S. F. Lusk a 20 acre grove be- 
tween Battle Lake and Polk Lake. 
This grove is not yet bearing, but is 
one of the finest young groves in this 
section. 








TEXAS WANTS NURSERY 
STOCK FROM FLORIDA 
AS CALIFORNIA SHORT 





The freeze of last winter caused 
great damage to much of the Califor- 
nia citrus nursery stock, according to 
the State Plant Board, and as a result 
there is a great demand from Texas 
for Florida citrus trees budded on 
sour stock. California heretofore has 
shipped large quantities of citrus stock 
to Texas. 

“If the Florida producer treats the 
Texas nurseryman properly by send- 
ing only first class stock at fair prices, 
the Texas trade can be held,” says the 
board. 

Texas maintains a rigid inspection 
of imported stock and the Bulletin 
urges that all shipments to Texas be 
carefully examined. Texas authorities 
recently sent to the Florida nursery 
inspector twigs removed from a ship- 
ment of Florida grown stock. On one 
specimen 411 scales were counted. 
This specimen was lesg than five 
inches in length and was not the most 
severely infested of the lot. 

The board has assured the Texas 
authorities that Florida nurseries vio- 
lating Rules 4J and 4K will be prose- 
cuted. Information will be filed 
against the offending nursery imme- 
diately upon receipt of evidence. 


“THE KID GLOVE ORANGE” 





The interest of the railroads in the 
development of the South is shown 
in the taking of the picture called 
“The Kid Glove Orange”, by the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad. This 
p:cture will be shown in picture thea- 
tres. 

The Satsuma is the farthest north 
Mississippi and Louisiana. It is the 
offspring of an orange which is hardy, 
but not palatable, married to one that 
is palatable, but not hardy. The wed- 
ing ceremonies are shown in the pic- 
ture. 

One of the features of the Satsuma 
Orange is the ease with which it can 
be eaten. The picture shows that it 
can be eaten by a lady without even 
soiling her kid gloves. 

There are some beautiful scenes of 
the Gulf Coast and the orange groves. 
Then the picture shows how the trees 
are grafted, cultivated, sprayed and 
handled; how the fruit is picked, rip- 
ened, colored and packed and some of 
the special peculiarities of the Sat- 
suma Orange. 

Quite recently the Southern Rail- 
way System, the Atlanta & West- 
point, Georgia and Western of Ala- 
bama Railroads, and the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad along with the 
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Southern Bell and Cumberland Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Companies, see- 
ing what could be done with moving 
pictures to set before the people 
many facts that they do not know, 
but it is desired they should, got to- 
gether and arranged for showing the 
series of educational pictures of 
which this is one. 


ORDER WHITEFLY FUNGS NOW 





The Entomological Department of 
the State Plant Board still has a 
fine lot of fungus cultures for con- 
trolling common and _ cloudy-winged 
whiteflies, and is very anxious to 
finish the distribution of them during 
August .as it will be rather late to 
use this fungus in September. Be- 
sides, to keep the fungus over until 
then necessitates placing it in cold 
storage which entails extra expense 
and delay, and results in a slight de- 
terioration of the fungus. 

The cost of the fungus is_ small, 
a charge of 75 cents a culture being 
made to cover the cost of growing 
them. One culture consists of enough 
fungus to treat an acre of grove. 

Orders should be accompanied by 
remittance, including postage when 
ordered sent by parcel post. Weights 
of the cultures are as follows: 1 cul- 
ture, 2 lbs., 2 cultures, 4 lbs., 3 2ul- 
tures, 5 lbs., 4 cultures, 6 Ibs. Orders 
for five or more cultures are prefer- 
ably sent by express collect, uniess 
otherwise ordered. 

NEW CONTRACT TO 
PROTECT THE GROWERS 


We have been informed that a new 
fruit contract is in the field for the 
protection of the growers of citrus 
fruit who do not wish to absolutely tie 
up their crops so they are helpless, 
and who at the same time wish to 
borrow money on their crops. The 
terms of this contract are understood 
to be very liberal indeed, from the 
growers’ standpoint. 

For many years it has been the in- 
variable policy of Dr. P. Phillips, of 
the Dr. P. Phillips Company, of Or- 
lando, to under no circumstances ac- 
cept shipments of any commodity -to 
be handled for the account of the 
grower. However, many growers 
since the close of the past season 
have petitioned the Dr. P. Phillips 
Company to handle their fruit. In 
view of these continued requests, this 
Company has originated the contract 
mentioned, which is meeting with gen- 
eral approval by the growers. 

The Lake Wales Packing Co., at 
Lake Wales, is also a Division of the 
Dr. P. Phillips Company. The annu- 
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al stockholders’ meeting was held at 
Lake Wales June 13th, showing very 
satisfactory results to all concerned. 





HOW’S THIS FOR PROFIT ON 
8-YEAR GRAPEFRUIT GROVE? 





How to get rich quick: Put out a 
grove in the Ten-Mile district. E. G. 
Gustafson of West street has just fig- 
ured up the net season’s returns from 
his grove on Marsh Seedless grapefruit 
trees in the Ten-Mile neighborhood. 

Off 115 eight-year-old trees he mar- 
keted 660 boxes, which he says netted 
him a profit above all expenses of $2,- 
118. This would make an average net 
profit per box of $3.21. Each tree av- 
eraged 5 17-23 bores, making an aver- 
age net income of each tree for the 
season of $18.42. 





Harry Wear of Bartow is preparing 
to become one of the largest individ- 
ual grove owners in that section. By 
next March he expects to have plant. 
ed 288 acres of new grove in addition 
to the 50 acres he already has. Land 
is cleared and ready for planting in a 
178 acre tract on Lake McLeod across 
the lake from the Eagle Lake station, 
also a 60 acre tract is ready for plant- 
ing on Lake Walker in the Alturas 
section, and a 50 acre tract near 
Royster is being prepared for tanger- 
ines. The entire acreage excepting 
the fifty acre plat reserved for tanger- 
ines will be planted to oranges. 





Among the recent citrus undertak- 
ings is that of Albert Carter of Cali- 
fornia, who has bought a place near 
Silver Lake, and will set a 15 acre 
tract to orange and granefruit trees 
as soon as possible. Th2 work of 
clearing has already been started. 





E. C. Stuart of Bartow has recent- 
ly added to his interests by the pur- 
chase of the B. F. Carper grove on 
the Scenic Highway just south of Bar- 
tow. There are 17 acres in this grove 
and the price paid is said to have been 
$17,000. 


P. N. Cornwell, sales manager for 
Mammoth Grove, recently reported 
the sale of $125,000 worth of groves 
in 90 days. The groves have been 
sold to 24 different buyers, many of 
them long time residents of Florida 
and nearly all of them all-year-resi- 
dents of the state. 





Some of the most successful farm- 
ers are those who work hand in hand 
with the state and government agen- 
cies which are trying to improve ag- 
riculture. 
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MARKETING OF BETTER FRUIT 
Continued from page 9. 


The American Fruit Growers Inc., 
has also found that all fruits and veg- 
etables cannot be put up under one ad- 
vertised trade name. This is,true on 
account of the great variety in the 
quality of these products, therefore, 
it is of the utmost importance that 
the better fruit in Florida be put un- 
der a recognized quality trade name 
and that the general run of fruit 
should be differentiated. 

The Blue Goose trade name is re- 
cognized by dealers throughout the 
country to stand for “Uniformly the 
Best.” 

For the general run of fruit of de- 
pendable quality, but not Blue Goose 
superior quality there is the AFG in- 
signia. 

This policy not only enables the 
dealers and consumers to buy the 
quality fruit that it rightfully de- 
serves. A grower cannot afford to 
market his fruit through any agency 
that does not properly advertise his 
product. 

By having his products go out under 
one recognized trade name the grow- 
er does not in any way lose his iden- 
tity as the house brand is always used. 


Marketing 


A marketing service can render the 
greatest service only when it has con- 
trol of a large volume of products. 
It is not, however, for the best inter- 
est of the purchaser or the consumer 
that there be a monopoly on the dis- 
tribution of any one commodity by any 
one agency. A good spirit of compe- 
tition forces efficiency but under the 
existing marketing conditions the vol- 
ume of Florida fruit is distributed 
through so many channels as to ren- 
der inefficient to a certain extent the 
efforts of all. 

The error in this can be readily 
seen for the reason that the trade 
must be supplied regularly from day 
to day with the same class of fruit, 
for in this way only can the greatest 
benefits of the advertising be ob 
tained. 

One of the greatest mistakes prob- 
ably that is made in the marketing of 
fruit is removing it from the trees 
and trying to find some market for it 
after it is loaded into cars. 

In order to realize its full value fruit 
should be delivered to the consumer 
in the shortest possible time. This 
can only be done by having an effi- 
cient sales force throughout the coun- 
try, thereby, having enough f. o. b. 
orders on hand at all times so that 
fruit can be billed direct to the ulti- 
mate destinaion. 

If fruit is allowed to lie around at 
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division points to be sold, and loses 
its freshness, it not only causes loss 
to the grower by depreciation in the 
value of the fruit, but by lessening 
the demand to which Florida fruit is 
rightfully entitled. 

The correct principles governing 
the marketing of the grower’s pro- 
ducts are: Careful supervision of 
production, proper harvesting, grading 
packing, and transportation, judicious 
advertising, and a sufficient volume 
under a recognized trade name to fur- 
nish dealers and consumers in the 
markets with a regular supply. 


FRUIT GROWERS IN ARABIA 

While there is hardly any part of 
the world more barren and destitute 
of fruit trees and other vegetable 
growth than the district around Aden, 
Arabia, in the interior of that coun- 
try exists a region where considera- 
ble fruit of a very poor quality is 
grown. Now, Consul Davis informs 
the Department of Commerce, a group 
of wealthy Arab land owners living 
there are endeavoring to improve 
their lands along modern lines, culti- 
vating, pruning, and caring for the 
native trees, and contemplating the 
importation of young trees from other 
countries. Modern ideas of “scientific 
farming” are beginning to creep in up- 
on them and a continued improvement 
of agriculture and fruit growing in 
that section may be looked for. 

The Sultan hopes soon to be in a 
position to arrange for the importa- 
tion of American agricultural imple- 
ments. While the bulk of the farmers 
are satisfied with the old and primi- 
tive ways, they are gradually being 
taught the value of time and labor- 
saving methods. The Sultan has al- 
ready corresponded with several 
American firms, and should conditions 
remain quiet along the frontier, un- 
disturbed by tribal warfare, every- 
thing points toward increased interest 
in agriculture, larger crops, and bet- 
ter quality. 


WELL KNOWN EXCHANGE 
REPRESENTATIVE NOW 
WITH J. SCHNARR & CO. 





Effective September first, Mr. Hom- 
er J. Richardson, who since the or- 
ganization of the Exchange Supply 
Company, has represented this com- 
pany in charge of general sales and 
service work, will represent J. Schnarr 
and Company in the same capacity. 

Mr. Richardson by reason of his 
past connections with the Exchange 
Supply Company and his present al- 
liance with J. Schnarr & Company, 
will be in a position to render service 
to growers generally. 





While no definite announcement 
has as yet been made, it is generally 
understood that a very close alliance 
has been formed between Schnarr and 
Company and the Niagara Sprayer 
Company whereby in addition to 
Schnarr’s liquid sprays and sprayers, 
all kinds of dusting materials, sul- 
phurs and dusting machines will be 
manufactured and distributed from 
Schnarr’s factories or some other 
nearby location. The joining of forces 
of these two companies—possibly the 
oldest in Florida in their respective 
lines—will offer great advantages to 
the growers in quick deliveries of ma- 
terials which have not heretofore ex- 
isted. One source of purchase for any 
quantity of either line of materials 
with better and more universal ser- 
vice is the policy established under 
the new arrangement, 


TO STUDY CITRUS CANKER 
* PROBLEMS 





W. M. Tillman of Lake Wales, Fla., 
and recent gradute of the University 
of Florida has been detailed to the 
laboratory of plant pathology at the 
Florida Development Station by the 
State Plant Board- to be associated 
with Dr. O. F. Burger in the inves- 
tigation of some technical questions 
relating to the citrus canker. 

Mr. Tillman attended the Univer- 
sity of Florida for four years, spec- 
ializing in citrus growing and other 
horticultural work, during which 
time his record as a student was an 
enviable one. Since his graduation 
in June, 1922, he has been in the em- 
ploy of the inspection department of 
the State Plant Board, engaged in 
citrus canker eradication work at 
Davie, Florida. 


ORANGES AND GRAPEFRUIT 
SHIPPED DURING SUMMER 





Experess Agent B. Morgan made a 
statement to the Eustis Lake Region 
that will probably be as great a sur- 
prise to the public as it was to the 
editor of this paper. Mr. Morgan 
stated that oranges and grapefruit 
oad been shipped through his office 
every month during the present sum- 
mer, in fact, not a month had elapsed 
since the opening of the 1921-22 sea- 
son that shipments of citrus fruits 
had failed to pass through his office 
for northern markets. He also stated 
that the 1922-23 crop would be ripen- 
ing in another month, hence Eustis 
would have the distinction of having 
made shipments of citrus fruits every 
month during the past year, a record 
perhaps unparalleled by any other 
county in the state. 





































































FERTILIZATION IN ITS RELATION 
TO BETTER FRUIT PRO- 
DUCTION 


Continued from page 6. 

that showed signs of ammoniation 
and dieback, except in a case where 
we knew. that lime had been used, it 
would be well first to make an apli- 
cation of hardwood ashes containing 
2 per cent potash. From the writer’s 
cxperience, hardwood ashes applied at 
different intervals is a good thing for 
citrus groves, especially old seedling 
2nd budded trees, and we believe that 
where a grove shows the need of 
some special treatment, equally as 
s00d results will be obtained from the 
use of ashes as from bluestone, and of 
course it will cost the grower less. 

Your citrus trees are silent part- 
ners, and should be given the consid- 
cration that they deserve, not simply 
giving them an application of fertiliz- 
er because it is fertilizer. Great care 
should be taken not to omit one of 
the regular applications of fertilizer 
and then resort to an extra large ap- 
plication at some time to make up 
for the application missed. This mode 
of treatment has a tendency to throw 
the tree out of balance. There is no 
question but that a tree can only di- 
gest so much and when it has done 
so, the surplus fertilizer -simply re- 
mains in the soil to either cause sour- 
less or leach out, thus causing a loss 
to the grower and the chance of over 
stimulated trees. 

In submitting the above, the writer 
has tried to avoid all _ technicalities 
and to put everything in a very prac: 
tical manner from the standpoint of 
the grove owner and in the interest of 
a “Better Fruit” campaign. 


NURSERY STOCKS AND THEIR 
RELATION TO BETTER FRUIT 
PRODUCTION 


Continued from page 7. 
jured in cold snaps. 

3. Tendency of fruit to dry out and 
become “pithy” and lacking the high 
quality and flavor of the fruit pro- 
duced by sour orange. 

Against this we have the following 
advantaged of sour orange: 

1. More hardy than rough lemon 
and will not burst into growth and 
bloom so quickly. 

2. Higher average quality of 
fruit. 

3. Will gréw best on lower soils 
where it approximates the _ rapid 
growth of rough lemon. 

And conversely the disadvantages 
are: 

1. Suffers more from drought, and 
will not succeed in lighter soils. 

2. Slower growth and smaller bear- 


the 
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ing surface than rough lemon. 

The advantages to be derived from 
Cleopatra as a bud stock for kumquats 
and all kinds of mandarins and hy- 
brids of the same as well as round 
oranges: 

1. Immunity from scab and fungus 
diseases. 

2. Extreme hardiness against cold 
and resistance to drought. 

3. Lateness in starting spring 
growth, and holding juice in fruit to 
the very latest, this being a proved 
fact with round oranges and Royal 


grapefruit, as well as_ tangerines, 
mandarins, and kumquats. 
So far we know of no disadvan- 


tages, but we cannot get quite as 
quick growth as on rough lemon with 
same soil. 

The use of Cleopatra stock dates 
from about 1900 when we budded a 
small block to Dancy tangerines, sat- 
suma, Oneco, kumquat, royal grape- 
fruit, and Homosassa orange, and sent 
them out to the retail trade. As 
this was before the date of the Plant 
Board and our present complicated 
system of keeping track of the stock 
sent out, all trace has been lost of 
those sent out except in the two lo- 
cal groves of W. B. Thompson and 
Johnson Helm, and it is from the ob- 
servation of these two groves as well 
as our experience in late years in 
growing kumquats on this stock that 
the above table of advantages has 
been based. 

Grapefruit roots as a stock have 
been discarded because they will suc- 
ceed only on the best of soils and be- 
cause of their tendency to foot-rot 
and other diseases, but there are a 
few groves on this stock that certain- 
ly bear wonderful crops of a very 
fancy grade of fruit. 

Trifoliata is used as a stock only 
in the extreme Northern portion of 
the citrus belt where its hardiness 
and slowness to come into growth in 
the spring countre-balance the slow- 
ness of growth, smaller size, and ten- 
dency to disease. It is interesting to 
note ip this connection that the hardy 
Severinia buxifolia, which is closely 
allied to citrus, is being experimented 
with quite extensively as a stock for 
Satsumas and Kumquats in Southern 
Alabama. And if successful there 
will quite likely gradually replace tri- 
foliata because of its immunity to 
citrus canker. Incidentally it is ex- 
tremely salt resistant. 

I believe in irrigation in its sim- 
plest form, so that water CAN be 
applied DURING DROUGHT, to hold 
fruit, and to avoid any shock to the 
grove. 

In conclusion I should like to em- 
phasize the point that my conclusions 
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as tabled here are not dogmatic, but 
merely the results of our own experi- 
ence and apparently confirmed by 
widespread observation. It is possi- 
ble than under some conditions these 
results might not be the same, tho I 
am convinced that on the average 
they will hold good. 


PACKING HOUSE EQUIPMENT IN 
ITS RELATION TO BETTER 
FRUIT 


(Continued from Page 8) 

tain brands from a given district. 
This can only be explained by the 
fact that the packing house manager 
is cleaning his fruit thoroughly, pol- 
ishing it well, sizing it accurately, 
grading it uniformly and thereby giv- 
ing both the fruit grower and the 
fruit buyer a square deal. 

Every twenty-five cents added to 
the selling price of the fruit, is twen- 
ty-five cents more profit. A few ex- 
tra pennies spent for better packing 
will make a big difference in the bank 
balance of the fruit grower. 


KELLER HEATING COMPANY 
EXPANDS ACTIVITIES 


H. J. Keller of the Oldsmar Heat- 
ing Company, at Oldsmar, manufac- 
turers of the Oldsmar frost protector, 
announced recently that he had re- 
ceived a wire from his father, H. D. 
Keller, president of the company, who 
is in LosAngeles, stating that he had 
closed a contract with the owner of 
the patents on the Hoyt Automatic 
Gas and Hot Water Heater, for the 
manufacturing rights for Florida and 
Georgia. 

The Oldsmar frost protector has 
been manufactured at Oldsmar for the 
past two or three years and is the 
heater in general use throughout Flor- 
ida groves. It is being rapidly intro- 
duced into California groves and in 
the Rio Grande sections where it is 
recognized as one of the leading heat- 
ers on the market. 

According to Mr. Keller, the Hoyt 
Automatic Gas and Hot Water Heater 
has practically replaced all other au- 
tomatic heaters in California where it 
is being manufactured. 

Another important deal Mr.. Keller 
has made is for the manufacturing 
rights on a patented appliance to 
make pipe fittings. At the present 
time practically all the pipe fittings 
used in South Florida are shipped 
in from the Birmingham district. It 
is thought that these two new ad- 
ditions to the Keller plant will make 
them successful competitors with 
outside manufacturers, and that they 
will soon be furnishing Florida with 
two more products made at home. 
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PROCESSING IN ITS RELATION TO 
BETTER FRUIT 
Continued from page 12. 
is practiced. All fruit going through 
the Brogdex Method has the distinc- 
tive Brogdex Label on the box. Buy- 
ers and retailers have been taught to 
watch for these labels and this they 
do carefully once they have exper- 
ienced the benefits of the Brogdex 
Method on citrus fruit. 

Many interesting experiments have 
been carried on to test the efficacy of 
the Brogdex Method. These in some 
cases have been productive of extra- 
orinary results. On February 3rd, of 
this year a box of half Brogdexed fruit 
and the other half un-Brogdexed fruit 
was shipped from Winter Haven, Flor- 
ida to Copenhagen, Denmark. Through 
error this box was first sent to Boston 
instead of New York, causing some 
little delay in getting away. It was 
also kept in the Customs House in 
Copenhagen for three weeks. This 
box of fruit was reshipped from Co- 
penhagen to Winter Haven, arriving 
on April 28th, after being nearly three 
months in transit to Denmark and 
back. On being opened after its re- 
turn to Winter Haven, the Brogdexed 
fruit was found to be in almost as 
perfect condition as when it left with 
the exception of some slight mechani- 
cal injury on one or two of the fruit, 
while the un-Brogdexed fruit was rot- 
ted almost beyond recognition. 

In another experiment two clusters 
of fruit hanging from the stems just 
as they were picked were hung up in 
the offices of the Brogdex Company 
at Winter Haven. One cluster was 
Brogdexed and the other was not. The 
un-Brogdexed fruit had all dropped 
from its stem inside of two weeks. 
Another cluster of un-Brogdexed fruit 
was hung up with the same results 
and folliwing this a third cluster of 
un-Brogdexed fruit. This also had 
dropped in less than two weeks time. 
The cluster of Brogdexed fruit re- 
mained hanging in perfect state of 
preservation for nearly sixteen weeks, 
even the twig on which the fruit was 
hanging remaining fresh and firm. 


HOW ONE GROWER PRODUCES 
BETTER FRUIT 


Continued from page 13 
groves and individual trees and whil2 
he feels he has learned some things, 
yet there are many to learn, new con- 
ditions are continually presenting 
themselves to be handled which can 
only be solved by the aid of past ex- 
periences and as thorough knowledge 
of present needs as possible. Mr. 
Walker’s experience and success in- 
dicates, that the citrus grower who 
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best succeeds, is the man who knows 
his soil, his trees and their needs. 


Produce good farm products and 
then advertise and let the people 
know what you have. 





H. Harold Hume, Wm. P. Simmons, 
President. Vice-President 
D. A. Morrison, Jr., Secty. & Treas. 
BEST FERTILIZERS, INSECTICIDES, 
SPRAYERS, POULTRY SUPPLIES 
Honest Goods, Fair Prices, Prompt Ship- 
ment. Ask your neighbor He Knows 
Get NEW JULY ist Price List, JUST 
ISSUED. 
E. O. PAINTER FERTILIZER CO. 
Jacksonville, Florida. 





FRANK E. NELSON 
Locksmith and Safe Expert 


No Job Too Intricate 
1427 Franklin St., Phone 3295 
TAMPA, FLA. 








FRED THOMAS 
National DETEC'IVE Agency 


Licensed and Bonded 
Civil and Criminal Investigations 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
P. O. Box 1582 Phones, 4140-2224 
The Largest and Best in the South 









uE“FRIEND" SPRAYERS 


Skinner 


DUNEDIN, FLA. 
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For Bigger Yields 


Buy your Agricultural 
Gypsum nowfor increased 
yields of alfalfa 
and clover. Use 
iton manure 
this winter to 
save valuable 
nitrogen. Send 
for illustrated 
book. Itis free! 
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Gypsum Industries Association 
Dept. ,111 W. Washington Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Agricultural Gypsum is sold by Local Dealers 


Are your crops looking yellow and 
growing poorly? They may have in- 
digestion for lack of 


Nitrate of Soda 


The difference between fertilizing with 
Nitrate Nitrogen and other forms is 
that of expecting a baby to thrive on 
raw flour when it should have milk. 
NITRATE OF SODA furnishes 
Nitrogen immediately available for 
plant food: other forms do not. Write 
for my FREE BULLETIN, “Common 
Sense About Nitrogen.” 


Dr. William S. Myers, Director 


25 Madison Avenue New York 
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Monuments and 
Tile Work 


Turner Marble & Granite Co. 
Tampa, Fla. 
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HOTEL HILLSBORO 


Tampa, Fla. 


European Plan, Fireprocf 


THE CENTER OF TAMPA 
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TOP O’ THE TOWN 
300 Rooms With Baths 





SPRAY WITH BORDEAUX MIX- 
TURE TO CONTROL BLACK 
ROT IN GRAPES 


Have you sprayed with bordeaux 
mixture to control black rot in your 
grapes? If not, spray now to prevent 
the summer spores from _ spreading 
from the leaves to the fruit and ruin- 
ing the crop. 

The spores of black rot spread very 
rapidly in warm, damp weather, their 
first appearance being noticed by 
small white spots on the leaves which 
later turn brown. It is in these brown 
spots that the summer spores. are 
formed which attack the fruit and 
stems. 

Four sprayings are necesary to con- 
trol black rot. The first should be 
when the shoots are eight to sixteen 
inches in length, after clusters have 
developed but before the buds have 
opened. The second spraying should 
be made after the blossoms have fall- 
en and the fruit set. Bordeaux mix- 
ture, 4-4-50 formula, is used, and at the 
time of the second spraying it is ad- 
visable to add 1% pounds of dry ar- 
senate of lead to every 50. gallons of 
the bordeaux mixture to control in- 
sects. 


The third and fourth’ sprayings 
should be made at intervals of two 
weeks. However, if the weather is 
damp and warm, it will be better to 
spray every ten days. 

During the winter all the old hard- 
ened bunches of grapes which the 
black rot has attacked should be 
burned or plowed under to prevent a 
re-infestation next spring. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEUENTS 


The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only three cents per word for 
cach insertion. You may count the 
number of words you have, multiply it 
by three, and vou will have the cost of 
the advertisement for one insertion. 
‘Multiply this by the total number of 
insertions desired and you will have 
the total cost. This rate is so low that 
we cannot charge classified accounts, 
and would. therefore, appreciate a re- 
mittanece with order. No advertisement 
Accepted for less than 50 cents. 

THE CITRUS INDUSTRY. 
411 Curry Bldg.. Tampa, Florida 








REAL ESTATE 


CALIFORNIA 
$5,000 CASH—$5,000 

Balance 1-2 NET profits from crops. 

20 Acres full bearing Navels. $10,000 
eight room house. 

Chance to acquire beautiful home and 
profitable business with small outlay. 

Buyer must know citrus culture and 
reside on property. 

Other business interests cause this 
exceptional opportunity. 

CLARENCE GELDERT, Owner. 

1765-G North Bronson Avenue, Los Ange- 

les, California. 


FOR SALE:—Fifteen acres of best citrus 
land in the state. Improved and under 
fence with two room house. Ideal land 
for nursery, slightly rolling, well drained 
about quarter of mile from hard road 
which runs against farm, in sight of 
railroad station. Address Mrs. V. L. 
Hefner, Box 195, Tampa, Fla. 


THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


FOR SALE—The most beautiful grove 
property in Dade County consisting of 
40 acres citrus, 10 acres avocadoes, and 
40 acres timber land. All trees in bear- 
ing age and excellent condition. Value 
of present crop $10,000; next year’s 
crop should bring $20,000. Beautiful 
residence. Price $45,000. 1-3 cash. Dr. 
J. Peterson, Homestead. 


I WANT FARMS for cash buyers. Will 


deal with owners only. R. A. McNown,- 


346 Wilkinson Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Twenty-nine 


PAPER SHELL PECAN GROVE. Most 
trees 12 and 13 years old, which is full 
bearing age. Good condition. Forty 
acres. Located near Monticello, Fla., 
Price $500.00 per acre. Simpson Or- 
chard Co., Vincennes, Ind. 


FOR SALE—A large, airy nicely fur- 
nished cottage at Haven Beach, be- 
tween Yatch Basin and the Gulf; price 
$4000.00, terms, half cash and balance 
two years. H. W. Hesterly, P. O. Box 

SOUTHDOWN SHEEP, White Rocks, 
Toulouse Geese, Guineas, Angora and 
Milk Goats, Circular free. . Woodburn, 
Clifton, Va. 








interested in establishing groves or 
building up groves that have been al- 
lowed to go backward. Excellent refer- 


Van Dyke Station, Tampa, Fla. 


trees, budded or grafted and guaran- 
teed. Great shortage this year. Write 
for catalog today. Bass Pecan Com- 


54, Tampa, Fla. 
WANT to hear from owner having farm 
sale: give particulars and lowest FOR SALE 


capacity, 
Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. Dec. 3t RF. M 


GROVE MANAGER WANTS POSITION 
Grove manager, experienced through 
both university courses and practical 


wants to take management of ily, 
arge nye ° sta ’ Yr 7 ikea 
large grove or estate. Or would like to asdace. 


associated with some man who ida. 


Address Wm. J. Rahn, Route 1, 


BEARING Papershell Pecan 


Lumberton. Miss. 


John J. Black, 180th Street, 


We Know a Farm Hand that 
Works For 30c a Week 


Delco-Light is a farm hand 


that never eats, sleeps or tires. 


It pumps all the water needed 
in both house and barns. It 
milks the cows, separates the 
cream and churns the butter. 


And Delco-Light does all this 


work for about 30 cents a week. 


Delco-Light also gives you 
bright, safe, clean electric light 
everywhere in the house and 
barns. It makes your home life 
brighter, happier, more comfort- 
able. 

Dependable Delco-Light is 
made in 25 styles and sizes—a 
size for every need. All models 
have the famous four-cycle, air- 
cooled, valve-in-head engine; 
only one place to oil. Over 140,- 
000 satisfied users. 

Let us: tell you how you can 
secure Delco-Light on our easy 
time payment plan. 


TAMPA AUTO ELECTRIC COMPANY 
1717 Franklin St. Tampa, Florida 


DEPENDABLE 








BROTHER:-—Pleasant Florida root eas- 
inexpensively overcomes any 
Fine for stomach. 

R. B. Stokes, Mohawk, —_ 


bacco habit. 





FOR SALE—Dairy and stable 
ear lots. Link & Bagley, 


Tampa, Florida. 


MAKE EVERY DOLLAR COUNT! 
your furniture here—pick 
complete stocks—be 
All goods marked in plain figures. We 
vay your transportation to and from 
Tampa and deliver your purchases free. 
HODGE & SHERMAN, Tampa, Fila. 





sprayer 100 gal. 
Chas. Scott, 





new condlition. 
Bartow, Fla. 
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Orange 


Boxes 


“NONE BETTER—FEW AS GOOD” 


Send us your inquiries. 


Roux Crate Co. Inc 


MANUFACTURERS 


Main Office 
Plant City, Fla. 


Mill 
Lake Garfield, Fla. 


(Yearly Capacity, Two Million Boxes) 


THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 
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Curry Bldg... Tampa, Fla | 
Staff writers in every citrus territory. \ 
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If Citrus Men Can Use It 
The Citrus Industry 


Can Sell It. 


The only publication 
in the world devoted 
exclusively to citrus 
fruits, 
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AVOCADO CULTURE FINDS MANY ly to the men who desire to insure E. DAY COMPANY GROVES SOLD 


CONVERTS 


Continued from page 23 

Florida can never be_ successfully 
competed with as avocadoes can not 
be shipped long distances without 
losing flavor. They must go direct 
from the tree to the retailer by ex- 
press if they are to retain the delicate 
flavor which commands the _ fancy 
price. 

As an investment a grove of hardy 
avocadoes offers a field of safety and 
quick returns which appeals strong- 


som 


an early and permanent income 
while developing the horticultural re- 
sources of the state. 


R. G. Brewster and his associates 
have begun the clearing of a two hun- 
dred acre tract for grove and devel- 
opment purposes in the Motverde sec- 
tion of Lake County. 


Remember the farm machinery to 
keep it repaired and housed from bad 
weather. 


The splendid Rockledge holding 
known generally as the E. Day Com- 
pany Groves has been recently pur- 
chased by Martin A. Metzer, a well 
known Rockledge winter resident 
and owner of several of the finest 
pieces of property in the community. 
It is Mr. Metzner’s intention to fur- 
ther improve this fine grove and 
work is now going on preliminary to 
his possession, transference to be 
made October 1. 


if You Want a Superior Crove 


Plant “‘Superior Nurseries’? Trees 


SUPERIOR NURSERIES 


M. J. Daetwyler, Owner 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA 








